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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LX, No. 4. 
SEPTEMBER, 1915. 


A LESSON IN PREPARATORY HISTORY IN A 
FIFTH GRADE IN A SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF. 


[This paper was written to give a professor of education an idea of 
how the work of teaching the deaf differs from that of teaching hearing 
children. It has not been printed before and it is printed here because 
the editor of the Annals believes it will be suggestive and helpful to 
teachers of the deaf.—E. A. F.] 


THE cuiass. Nine pupils, ranging from the totally 
deaf to the very hard of hearing who have been excluded 
from the hearing schools after years of dragging along 
ineffectively. Three were born deaf, one of these a 
man of twenty, very bright, but only in his third year 
of school. Three are hard of hearing, two with natu- 
rally learned English, and one with naturally learned 
Yiddish. Three have just enough hearing to catch 
imperfectly the principal words of a sentence. The 
ninth, the youngest, is a girl totally deaf, with language 
learned naturally until she was seven. The class is a 
“fifth grade” only in name. Their ages and experi- 
ences are too varied to compare them with normal 
pupils or grades. Some of them are worldly-wise 
according to their years, although lacking any efficient 
language medium in which to express their thoughts. 
Only four have come up through our own school. They 
can all speak with varying success. They can all write 
well, within their school knowledge. They can all read 
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the lips within their individual vocabularies, only two 
of which would approximate each other. All but one 
are eager to learn through language and absorbed in the 
pleasure of the process. The one exception is a boy 
with a remarkable gift for drawing who seems just now 
to be forever contemplating mental pictures which he 
intends to draw as soon as he is released. 

The lesson was given in three twenty-minute periods 
on successive days, and was followed by a home lesson. 

Subject.—King Alfred and the Cakes. 

Aims.—1. To enjoy a story. 2. To acquire confi- 
dence in one’s own ability to extract a story from 
English which contains many unknown words. 3. To 
glimpse conditions of the past and such concepts as 
king and peasant. 4. Language, language, language, 
spoken, written, and read from the lips: specifically, 
disguised himself as a peasant, cottage, black as a shoe, 
black as a coal, and the like. 

First day.—The pupils read the story in The Raindrop, 
a collection of stories and fables. There was a good 
deal in the text besides the cake incident, and much 
that was beyond most of them. I defined any word 
they questioned about, and answered every remark they 
volunteered, always urging them forward, however, and 
requiring the rapid readers to read again and again. It 
must be noted that what I said or wrote for one did not 
become a class possession, on account of deafness. I 
was careful, however, to make any blackboard defini- 
tions self-explanatory for economy’s sake. 

Second day.—A lesson of explanations. England 
shown on the map. Danes and Saxons explained. 
Items: a picture of a peasant’s cottage, peasant defined 
as a@ working man, woman, or child in the (specially 
mentioned) countries of Europe, not in America; a 
picture of a king in crown and ermine; a real bow and 
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arrow; an oral explanation of the central fire on the 
earthen floor, with a hole in the roof for the smoke; a 
girl disguised in Miss Adams’s clothes “‘sprung’’ upon 
the class, followed by a good deal of volunteered in- 
formation regarding moving-picture-learned disguises 
which threatened to swamp the lesson. The pupils 
participated in all this. They identified a peasant as a 
‘‘dago”’ or a “guinea;’’ they identified the cottage as a 
bungalow; they remarked that guns were better than 
bows and arrows; and they illustrated most of their 
meanings either by drawings or gestures or actions. 
(I should explain that I allow any amount of acting, 
but repress immediately any tendency toward conven- 
tionalized signs.) The artist-minded boy did yeoman’s 
service in this part of the lesson, because if I or any 
child could give him a fraction of an idea, he could make 
it plain instantly in a picture. The idea of time was 
worked out. 1000 was subtracted from 1914, and 
““December 1, 914” written as at the head of a lesson. 
We found that no one of us was alive then; neither were 
our fathers, our grandfathers, George Washington, 
Captain John Smith, the Pilgrims, or Columbus. In 
the dim past beyond that point concrete instances were 
lacking. The lesson on this day ended abruptly with 
the bell. There was no summing up. 

Third day.—The moment the class came in I wrote 
‘King Alfred and the Cakes”’ as the subject, and began 
to write the story. I wrote ‘‘One day, more than a 
thousand ———”’ and stopped, letting who would supply 
the ensuing word or thought. (The reader must bear 
in mind that only the teacher and the children with 
hearing can be disturbed by this. Most of the children 
get only what they see and, with their eyes on the board 
or the teacher’s mouth, they are aware of no confusion.) 
As child after child volunteered a word or phrase or 
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sentence, I selected the one most fitting, crediting it to 
its author with a look and pausing, when expedient, to 
show why some other child’s contribution was poor. 
If no one voluntereed the right thing I adopted the best 
I heard, and explained why I changed it. There ap- 
peared on the board in ten minutes’ time a simple story 
of 178 words, entirely within the comprehension of the 
slowest. Then I asked what the woman would have 
done if she had known it was the king, adding an “or the 
czar or the kaiser,” for the benefit of the foreign born. 
The American-born children thought she would have 
said ‘“‘Never mind, I will bake some more,” but over 
the faces of refugees from pogroms came looks of horror; 
one boy fell on his knees, and another brought his heels 
together and his hand up in a military salute. (There 
is a whole unknown world behind the curtain if you lift 
the corner.) The brightest pupil was allowed to occupy 
two minutes in telling the story in his own words, and 
then the lesson closed, with the giving out of a home 
lesson. 

The home lesson.—The pupils carried home drawing- 
paper and writing-paper, and wrote the story and drew 
a picture. This work was voluntary, as we can not 
require home lessons in the fifth grade, although the 
ages are such that the home work is most desirable. 
Seven of the nine returned the lesson. Two “forgot,” 
but they were the two oldest, and I think it probable 
that they realized they had failed and forgot purposely. 
One of the seven did very badly, showing that he had 
lost the thread of the story. He is the child of sign- 
making deaf parents, has no opportunities for lip-reading 
at home, and, I think, confused himself by mentally 
translating into conventional signs. The others showed 
by their pictures and their compositions that they had 
grasped the spirit and the details of the story. Some 
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put in details which we had mentioned but had not 
written, and some enlarged the dialogue considerably. 
The English was not too bad. 

I shall require no re-writing because I am trying to 
cultivate a liking for stories rather than to teach 
English composition. 


Criticism. 


It was a good lesson, but I am afraid only by a special 
act of Providence. I hadn’t even decided on the subject 
when the class came in, and I didn’t discover that there 
was too much extraneous matter in the text until we 
were well started. The illustrative material was not 
especially prepared, but was extracted from my store 
of ‘‘properties” as I needed it. I did not give one 
minute to preparation on any one of the three days. 

However, it was a good lesson. They got the story 
and they had a good time. The order was pretty 
informal, the blackboard was messy with all the 
jottings and sketches, and the room was messy with 
bow and arrows, pictures, and the disguise. We made 
too much noise, and we got too excited. A lot of bad 
English went uncorrected in the mélée, and some slang 
appeared on the board as definitions of more formal 


words—but it was a good lesson! 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Assistant Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


‘ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER RELIGIOUS 
WORK. 


SoME time ago Mr. Chas. J. Schrader, a trustee of 
the Colorado School, speaking of his own Sunday-School 
work, urged that the children in the School for the Deaf 
should keep up their interest after leaving school and 
should join some Sunday School. To prepare them to 
do this is one of the things we should keep in view. 
Many of them do not give much thought—in fact, some 
of them do not give any thought—to religion, church, 
Sunday School, or the spiritual side of life. It is a 
great pity. Can anything be done about it? 

Our Sunday-School work should be conducted as 
nearly as possible like that in schools for hearing chil- 
dren. We even ought to have a collection, if not every 
week, at least once a month. Let each one give a 
little, even if it is only a penny, just to form the habit 
of giving. The children should be made to understand 
that they thus help support their churches, pastors, 
charities, and mission work. We do not want them, 
however, to form the just-a-penny habit, for then they 
may expect always to contribute just a penny and no 
more. 

A couple of years ago a certain deaf minister held 
services in one of our southern cities. Seven adults 
attended it. When the collection was taken seven 
pennies were found in the collection box. Now these 
adults were well-to-do people with an earning capacity 
of from two to four dollars a day. They should have 
given their support according to their means. The 
minister had to spend two or three hundred times more 
than seven pennies to reach those deaf people. 

Mr. Veditz tells me that when he was in the East a 
year ago last summer, a minister of a church for the 
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deaf told him that from an average weekly attendance 
of fifty during the months of June and July the collec- 
tions had only totalled four dollars. He asked Mr. 
Veditz to speak to his congregation about it and he 
did so, telling them that they received spiritual help 
and also pleasure by being able to meet each other at 
the services and that they should feel that those services 
were at least worth the price of a moving-picture show 
and they should give a dime if not more. He explained 
that even then the money would barely pay the janitor 
for opening the church and putting it in order. The 
collection that afternoon amounted to six dollars. 

A Sunday-School class of deaf children was held in 
one of the churches of Colorado Springs last summer. 
The first Sunday, of course, the children did not take 
anything for the collection, but after it was explained 
to them that all the other classes gave and that they 
were expected to do the same, they were glad to do so, 
and after the first Sunday always cheerfully brought 
their mite. It was so new to them that the Sunday I 
had charge I thought that they were more interested 
in the collection than anything else. 

Not all the deaf are slow about giving. It is just 
that most of them have not been trained to it. When 
we were taking up a collection lately for the war- 
stricken deaf in Europe, one young lady in town brought 
two suit-cases of warm clothing, all nicely mended 
where needed, and five dollars. As i knew that she 
had been supporting herself and her mother for years 
on a wage of one dollar a day, I remonstrated with her. 
She said that she did not belong to any church and was 
not often called upon for help, and when she was she 
felt that she must do all she could. 

Although we have no church collections in our School 
our children have been called upon to help with various 
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charities this year and I think most of them have given 
as much as they could. 

Since we have had prizes for Sunday-School work, 
the interest has increased a great deal and the children 
are more anxious to get their lessons. These prizes 
are in effect the same as the reward cards given out in 
hearing Sunday Schools. 

There are some features of the hearing Sunday School 
that we cannot very well imitate in a school for the deaf. 
Thus most Sunday Schools have an annual picnic, and 
most of them also have their own Christmas tree. The 
whole Sunday School joins in part of the services, as in 
the singing of hymns. The superintendent is known 
to every child and very often has a personal greeting 
for each. In many of these Sunday Schools all the 
classes remain in the large Sunday-School room. This 
last is the practice of the Sunday School of the Columbia 
Institution, the students of the College and the pupils 
of the Kendall School all having their classes together 
in the chapel after the reading of the Scriptures and the 
prayer by the superintendent.* At the bi-monthly 
concerts of this Sunday School a collection is always 
taken for some benevolent object decided upon by vote 
of the School. Nearly every one cheerfully gives. 

I hardly know how to approach the subject of chapel 
services. To my mind they always mean religious 
services. When I go to them I like to feel that I am 
going to church and that the service will make one think 
of spiritual things, and give a spiritual uplift. As 
pupil and teacher I have attended chapel services in 
the Colorado School longer than any one else and I 
must say that I love them, especially those that stir up 
an impulse toward the higher life. 


*This was formerly the practice but now the Sunday Schools of the 
College and the School are conducted separately.—E. A. F. 
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The teacher in charge should forget that he is a 
teacher of language or some such thing and remember 
only that he is a preacher—a messenger of the gospel. 
He should give the time at his disposal entirely to 
bringing home the great messages of godliness, of true 
Christianity, with its lessons of charity and righteous 
living. 

He should select his text from the Bible and not from 
Poor Richard’s Almanac or Shakespeare or David 
Harum. The Bible is the fountain-head of all our re- 
ligious knowledge. If a teacher were to live a thousand 
years he could not exhaust its never-failing wealth of 
texts. Besides, these texts are often the best means our 
pupils have of becoming acquainted with the Bible and 
its sayings. 

Mr. Veditz tells me that when he was a boy in the 
Maryland School all the pupils above the fourth class 
were required to memorize the texts used in the daily 
chapel services, and to repeat them, either in spelling or 
by writing on the blackboard, in the class-room. The 
effect was to make the teachers as well as the pupils 
take a personal interest in the chapel exercises. The 
teachers were careful in selecting their texts and in pre- 
paring their little sermons. Every pupil in the Mary- 
land School on reaching the fourth class was given a 
copy of the Bible which became his personal property. 

I fear there is a tendency in our religious teaching, as 
everywhere else, to become materialistic and to depart 
from the true religious significance that should domi- 
nate chapel and Sunday-School work. It should be 
made more spiritual, more religious. This can be done 
without leaning to sectarianism in any way —it can 
still be strictly non-sectarian. 

When it comes to religious services we deaf people 
are certainly ‘‘shut-ins.”” Although I ean and do go to 
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my own church to pray and meditate, I often long to be 
able to get the sermon and receive spiritual help from it, 
but that is denied to the deaf. That is one reason why 
I love the little sermons in the school chapel so much, 
and wish them to be as far as possible of a purely religious 
character. 

The talks in chapel do make a great impression on the 
children. I have often seen them quoting in support 
of what they were saying something they had learned 
from the chapel services. I remember one evening last 
year seeing an older boy telling a younger one to say 
his prayers and when the latter refused he said, ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember what Dr. Argo said two years ago about 
praying? You must not wait until you are in a big 
ship and getting drowned to say your prayers. You 
must say them now.” The boy said them. 

Some one asked me the other day why the Catholic 
priest meddled with the Catholic children; why he did 
not leave them alone and let the School instruct them. 
I replied that it was the proper thing for the priest to 
do; that.our children would not be in the school all 
their lives, and when they left here they would naturally 
want to go to church with their own people. Our 
Catholic children, thanks to Father Trudel’s zeal, can 
now go through the various services of their church, 
though not all of them may understand them. This, at 
least, is one thing to be desired—to be able to go through 
the outward form of, such services. Very many hearing 
people do no better. 

It would be a fine thing if the ministers of all the 
different churches took an interest in the children be- 
longing to their respective denominations. It is not 
merely to retain them in denominations, but to interest 
them so that when they leave school they will not feel 
reluctant to join their Sunday Schools and churches. 
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Our children are well-behaved in chapel. They are 
as orderly as if they were in a church, but have they 
the feeling that they areinachurch? Is there anything 
that we can do to instill such a feeling into them? 
I suppose any one who knelt or stood in prayer in the 
Church of the Sepulchre in Jerusalem would do so with 
a far different feeling, with more awe and fervor and 
devoutness, than he would in the little church around 
the corner in his home town. I hope some time our 
school will be rich enough to build a church or chapel 
of its own, with a great nave, with pews, with its solemn 
chancel and pulpit, and great stained-glass windows 
casting a dim religious light upon all within, making the 
pupils feel that the house is the house of prayer and 


dedicated to the service of God alone. 
BESSIE VEDITZ, 
Instructor in the Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


THE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


Towarp the close of the school year every member 
of the staff who has helped to train a normal class 
becomes uneasily reflective. The head of the school, 
called on to recommend candidates to other superin- 
tendents and principals, will soon ask for our honest 
opinions as to individual fitness. He will desire, above 
all things, that our personal liking for the young men 
and women under consideration shall not bias our re- 
ports. Moreover, the members of the normal class are 
by this time already overloading the United States 
mail-bags with applications for teachers’ positions, 
probably using our names as references with the self- 
confident freedom of students who know that their 
scholastic marks have been satisfactory. 
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Suddenly our responsibility seems great, pressing 
upon us as a composite burden of unknown innocent 
deaf children with their multiple needs and rights, of 
the growth and welfare of entire schools, of each candi- 
date’s best interests, of our professional reputations. 
Complications are many. Each year we realize more 
fully that the educational qualifications of our normals 
are not those by which seeking heads of schools set 
most store. ‘‘What 7s he?” not “‘How much does he 
know about the theory of teaching?” is the question we 
are asked, universally. ‘‘Is she capable of growth?”’ 
“Has he the right kind of stuff in him?” ‘Has he 
general information enough to answer, as if on tap, the 
questions of a bright high class about world affairs?” 
‘‘Does he care about public issues?”” These are some of 
the questions which have been asked us recently. In 
short, each would-be employer, we almost think pet- 
tishly, is looking for a white blackbird. As we go over 
the roll-call mentally, our flock each year seems to 
shine quite abnormally black. The following roll-call, 
however, is not that of any entire class that has ever 
registered at Gallaudet. Types only are selected. 

Miss A. Is capable, refined, energetic, of good intel- 
lectual parts. But she is critical to a degree which 
endangers her future suceess as a teacher. What will 
happen if she enters an institution? It is easy to 
visualize her three years hence as the central figure in a 
group of dissatisfieds, with a background of corridor, 
discussing the pin pricks of boarding-school life as if 
they were mortal wounds. 

Gossip and criticism concerning executives and 
fellow-teachers do little harm, except retroactively. 
But the frequent discussion of deaf children by a group 
of teachers is always to be deplored. In the happy 
phrase of Mr. Arthur C. Manning, Principal of the 
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Advanced Department of the school at Mount Airy, 
‘‘a composite child” is created by such collective criti- 
cism, which gradually supplants the real child in the 
school. Even a new teacher of intuitive divining 
sympathy may be prejudiced against the child by the 
general acceptance of his counterfeit. This is no fanci- 
ful possibility. The proverb “give a dog a bad name,” 
the phrases “‘live down,” or “‘live up to” a reputation, 
represent experiences with which most of us have been 
miserably familiar at one time or another during our 
lives. For a deaf child to go through the long school 
years misunderstood is no uncommon occurrence. It 
is always misfortune and it may be tragedy. 

I said once to the ablest all-round deaf girl I have 
ever known: “ You are too pliable intellectually. You 
accept smilingly everything we teachers tell you.’”’ Her 
smile was a bit disconcerting when she replied: ‘‘Oh no, 
I do not accept everything. But I found out almost as 
soon as I entered an institution that, with one exception, 
I was always misjudged when I ventured to differ with 
or to question my teachers’ opinions or their wishes, 
doctrines, or rules. They would talk about me to 
each other. I saw I was getting a reputation of being 
conceited, even impudent. Once I was punished for 
alleged stubbornness when I had really meant no harm. 
So I learned to keep still. Then I got on finely, but I 
had my thoughts.” 

Miss A.’s brighter pupils would soon ‘‘learn to keep 
still.” The duller would grow ill-tempered and unruly. 
Few would possess the power to live and breathe beneath 
the surface like the remarkable girl whose words I have 
quoted. 

Mr. B. Again, intellectual equipment of fair grade, 
tact, social desirability unusually marked, but always 
and everywhere an eye out for the main chance. So 
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much work and time for so much money. Emergency 
responses to be rendered—if paid for. Acquaintances 
formed and held for their promotive value. With the 
administrative relations of this commercial attitude we 
have here no concern. Its effect upon Mr. B.’s future 
pupils, however, does concern us nearly when it comes 
to giving him our endorsement as a teacher. Deaf boys 
and girls are sharp. Human nature needs no daily 
outside stimulus through example to become self- 
seeking, grasping. But material rewards for aggres- 
siveness are limited for the deaf. Not many big busi- 
ness or political plums fall into their laps. The man 
teacher who shows them continuously an unselfish and 
unworldly spirit is their best helper, even though he 
may lack personal brilliancy. 

Mr. C. Stiff as a poker. Thinks dignity is an 
external quality. Cannot imagine him making apology 
to a pupil for having made an unjust estimate or for 
having given undeserved reproof. Has taught in a 
hearing school. Would be almost sure to think of 
discipline, not as inward prohibition, but in terms of 
cumulative marks. So many marks equal a certain 
amount of punishment—the most soul-confusing, the 
wickedest pedagogical system of ethics ever invented— 
a system invented solely in the interests of teachers 
who have not enough personality to get near their 
children. I wish Mr. C. had never taught. He has 
become crystallized by the wrong kind of past experience. 

Miss D. Almost the wished-for ‘“‘white blackbird.” 
Pretty in adorable measure. Responsive to every call 
of a child. Quick to invent entertaining diversions 
from danger points. Alive to artistic, literary, and 
humanitarian influences but, burning with too intense 
a flame, she lacks the self-control which, added to her 
other gifts, would make her a nearly perfect teacher of 
the deaf. Any child under Miss D. would grow. 
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Miss E. A thoroughly nice girl—that is the universal 
verdict. Absolutely correct in manners, dress, and 
opinions, according to all conventional standards. But 
in that word conventional and her worship of its norm 
lies Miss E.’s danger of failure as a teacher. She will 
find it almost impossible to understand the irregular 
and the rapid. The so-called naughty child will fare 
drearily at her hands. In fact, the merely lively child 
will find his class-room dull under her reign. The 
qualities of restless energy and intellectual curiosity 
she will not know how to utilize to the best advantage. 
She has not yet found out what each teacher of the deaf 
must keenly feel, that every phase of life, from angle- 
worm to saint, is interesting. She needs breezes from 
Bohemia. If something tempestuous happens to her 
(a violent love affair or even a great personal sorrow) 
the crust of conventionality in which she is encased 
may be broken, thus liberating a woman and a teacher 
whose influence will do much good in the world. 

And so the roil stretches its length in our thoughts. 
In each case, as we ponder, one truth comes home to us: 
Personality is all that matters. Personality of a benefi- 
cent quality is that for which every good superintendent 
and principal is searching in order to improve his school. 
In justice, too, it must be said that nearly every head of 
an American school for the deaf is quite willing to give 
pretty free rein to a teacher who shows signs of origi- 
nality and ability. 

Another reflection troubles us at the close of our year’s 
work: What have we done during the normal course 
now so nearly ended to stimulate and to encourage, yes, 
to force, the growth of personality? Why are the 
members of our class all sending out so confidently by. 
mail the statement: ‘‘I shall finish the normal course 
at in June,’ as if that mere statement were. 
to be the “‘open sesame”’ to a position? Why do they 
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still, at the end of the year, seem to believe that doing, 
not being, is the one thing needful? 

We have preached these other needs enough during 
the year, heaven knows! As a rule, too, we realize, 
disheartened, our preaching has made just about as 
much impression as did Saint Anthony’s when he— 


“Took to the ditches 
And preached to the fishes.” 


Next year we may find out better ways. One way may 
be to make the normal students realize at the very 
beginning of the year that at the end thereof their per- 
sonality is sure to be a bread-and-butter asset to them 
or the reverse. In this connection, it may be well to 
quote from personal letters of inquiry written by prin- 
cipals who were seeking teachers. Of course we do not 
intend to insult these agreeable young persons by 
implying that they are without personality when they 
come to us. That would be ridiculously idiotic. But 
we must make them see that certain forms of personality 
are more valuable in the work of teaching the deaf than 
others. These forms (currents is a better word) must 
be developed with deliberate intent if good teachers are 
to leave our halls each year. 

As time passes, we teachers should have courage to 
point out, confidentially, qualities and defects which 
will handicap the individual who will be seeking a 
position at the end of the year’s work. In connection 
with psychology this rather unpleasant task may be 
performed at a minimum of wounded self-esteem in 
each given case. 

But all this is on the lower plane of our work. The 
real secret of a beneficent personality lies in one word— 
growth—continuous desire for the best while life lasts— 
a trite and old, yet forever new, truth which should be 
made living for every would-be teacher of the deaf. 
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A normal course in our profession, especially, has no 
other excuse for being than to germinate this truth. 

OUR WORK DIFFERS! Those three words, in let- 
ters a foot long, might well be placed on the walls of our 
lecture-rooms, regardless of their possible atrocity against 
art. We make this motto clear to our normals so far 
as language work goes; for we know that, intellectually 
speaking, language is a life-and-death matter to the 
deaf child. Well, there are other things which are 
matters of life and death to these children, removed 
from their homes at an early age and shut off by their 
deafness from many of the vibrations which earry light 
to humanity. 

Perhaps our habitual preaching is too vague, too 
indefinite. It may be wise for us who train normals 
to change from the general ‘‘One who teaches the deaf 
ought”’ to a sharp ‘‘ You must, if you wish to secure a 
position next year.”’ What are some of the ‘‘ musts’? 

First, of course, comes the personal appreciation of 
language shades and language tints. Leaving out of 
present consideration all pedagogical relations, we should 
make the normals consider how much this point may, 
and will, affect the development of an agreeable per- 
sonality, by no means omitting to couple therewith 
quality of voice. 

Even a beggar who speaks in a cultivated voice, using 
a vocabulary of wide and choice range, receives instant 
deference and recognition from his fellow tramps, while 
he can, thereby, whisk coin from the pockets of his 
surprised victims as if by magic. The teacher who 
usually carries his point in a faculty discussion of ways 
and means is he who knows exactly how to use the right 
word at the right moment in a courteous way. 

The Forum for September, 1912, contains an article 
by Professor Hellems of the University of Wisconsin 
which every teacher of the deaf should read often. 
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The somewhat satirical title is: “Our Facile Mastery of 
English.”” Every normal class should read this article 
and be required to make an abstract of it. Sometimes, 
though, as I know from discouraging experience, a 
member of the normal class entirely misses the delightful 
satire, as did a young woman of my class. Laying the 
magazine down with a yawn while she furtively con- 
sulted a vanity-box, she said to her neighbor: ‘I don’t 
see any sense to that, do you?” 

Henry James’s essay in which he comments on the 
disappointingly unpleasant voices of American girls is 
also read. To those of us who realize the important 
part which a teacher’s appreciation of word values plays 
in the development of the deaf it is a constant surprise 
that modern college graduates are so sadly lacking in 
‘this prime element of culture. 

Professor Hellems writes in the article mentioned: 

“And words are really wonderful things. We begin by such humble 
steps as learning to spell them, and pronounce them, and by getting 
their primary meanings. Then as the years roll round we find how 
great minds have empowered them to disengage spirit from matter and 
have dowered even a single word with such a wealth of import that 
it brings the light of joy to our eyes or moves our heart to bitter tears; 


that it carries us to the dreary house of death or unspheres the harmony 
of heaven.” 


Until every teacher of the deaf answers a passage like 
that with a thrill of appreciative response, just so long 
shall we continue to find in every school some classes, 
at least, of fairly bright young deaf people whose 
English is a disgrace to their alma mater. First, last, 
and all the time we should preach to our normals the 
doctrine of the right use of the right words. The 
homely old proverb of the silk purse and the sow’s ear 
will at times seem to us discouragingly applicable to 
our attempts but, nevertheless, the attempt should be 
made hourly throughout the year in every exercise of 
every normal class. Of all the things that count, this 
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appreciation of the different shades of meaning in words 
is, perhaps, most necessarily fundamental for a teacher 
of the deaf. The rhapsody of Lafeadio Hearn, artist 
in words, will be meaningless to some members of a 
class, but if even one young man or woman kindles as 
he reads the passage, placing it on the schoolroom wall 
will be worth while. When remonstrated with for 
alleged waste of strength in urging the public to appre- 
ciate word power, Hearn wrote: 


“‘Because people cannot see the color of words, the tints of words, the 
secret ghostly motion of words: 

“Because they cannot hear the whispering of words, the rustling of 
the procession of letters, the dream flutes and the dream drums which 
are thinly and weirdly played by words: 

“Because they cannot perceive the pouting of words, the frowning 
and fuming of words, the weeping, the raging and racketing and rioting 
of words: 

“Because they are insensible to the phosphorescing of words, the 
fragrance of words, the noisomeness of words, the tenderness or hardness, 
the dryness or juiciness of words, the interchange of values in the gold, 
the silver, the brass, and the copper of words: 

“Ts that any reason why we should not try to make them hear, to make 
them see, to make them feel? Surely one who has never heard Wagner 
cannot appreciate Wagner without study. 

‘“‘And in conclusion: I write for beloved friends who can see color in 
words, can smell the perfume of syllables in blossom, can be shocked 
with the fine elfish electricity of words. 

“‘ And in the eternal order of things, words will eventually have their rights 
recognized by the people.” 

“But Lafeadio Hearn was a poet,’’ somebody says 

with the indulgent patronage which mediocrity always 
gives to interpretative genius. 

Well, Haeckel cannot be accused of the weakness of 
being an imaginative dreamer. Of what Hellems calls 
“the almost miraculous bond between speech and 
thought’ Haeckel says, unemotionally and scientifically : 


“The higher grade of development of ideas, of intellect and reason 
which raises man so much above the brute, is intimately connected with 
the rise of language.” 


Our best language teachers of the deaf in the olden 
days saw these linguistic facts very clearly. Their own 
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language was strong, dignified, sometimes poetical. 
Too many of the young men and women entering our 
normal classes to-day give small promise of ever equal- 
ling these old-time teachers in this respect. Ours 
should be the task of making the language teachers of 
the future understand that ‘‘the word has been, the 
word is God.” 

The next imperative in personality for a teacher of the 
deaf is a genial attitude (not necessarily expressed 
boisterously) toward humanity. He must, deep down 
in his heart, like people—which does not at all imply that 
he and they must be on terms of mutual acceptance of 
dinner invitations. But he must learn to find every- 
body interesting in one respect or another. By deliber- 
ate will power, he should train himself to look for the 
good, the unselfish, and the heroic in others instead of 
remaining indifferent or, worse still, of noting every- 
where surface blemishes. Ultra-fastidiousness must be 
avoided at all hazards. I once found spending a day 
sight-seeing with a normal in a tourist-haunted city 
illuminating. She seemed a very nice girl when we 
started out in the morning. Her own manners were 
good but her frequently expressed disgust that other 
people’s were not soon became tiresome. Nothing, 
from the climate of the city down to the nose of a 
librarian who had been very kind to us, was quite right 
in the eyes of this fastidious young woman. At last, 
though I was hostess, the worm had to wriggle even 
if it would not be seemly for him to turn. 

‘People don’t make their own noses,” I said some- 
what acidly. 

“No,” she replied, complacently, ‘‘but the nose is 
almost a sure index to character and I am a very good 
reader of character. My first impressions of a person 
are always correct.” 
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Incidentally, I have observed that the more pro- 
vincially-bred and the younger a person is, the more he 
prides himself on his ability in the difficult art of 
character reading. The centenarian philosopher who 
has retained his faculties sharpened by decades of use 
admits with an amused grin that he has never yet really 
known anybody, not even himself. People’s wills, with 
their queer codicils, are always showing that those who 
lived close beside them through life were not, after all, 
in the least acquainted with them. Even when he 
thinks he has unlocked the mind of a deaf or a hearing 
child, the teacher, yes, the parent, will find that there 
are compartments which he will never be allowed to 
enter. This lesson in humility, at least, our normal 
students should learn. 

Did I do my plain duty by the really good and bright 
girl whose sight-seeing was marred by moral astigma- 
tism? I did not. At parting, I suffered her embrace . 
of thanks and murmured feebly that I was glad she had 
enjoyed the day. I added mendacity to my sin of 
omission. I said I had enjoyed it too. A few weeks 
later I reported her to the head of the school as ‘‘a 
teacher having a rare gift of making a subject clear to 
a dull class.” That was true of her. It was also true 
that she would never achieve the highest success in 
the profession because she would always shrink from 
children who were physically repulsive to her. She is 
still teaching, and this is a recent comment of her 
principal: ‘‘She is one of the best teachers we ever had 
in some respects, yet she is the greatest obstacle in my 
efforts to establish the kind of spirit which I wish to 
pervade the school.” 

The spirit of friendliness is all-important. The young 
deaf woman whom I have previously quoted has it in 
supreme degree. She caught it young from the inter- 
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preter of ‘“‘Benson.’’ All who know that master in our 
profession and his work will bear witness to his unfailing 
success in transferring his own delightful personality, 
through contagion, to his pupils. 

There is a good deal of complaint from principals 
that teachers of the deaf nowadays do not succeed so 
well in teaching their pupils to think and to reason as 
did the teachers of former years. The comparison may 
be underserved. One thing, though, is surely true. 
Nobody can teach others to think and reason who does 
not, habitually, think and reason himself. Perhaps 
the fact that ‘midnight oil’? has been succeeded by 
electric light, which literally turns night into day for 
many young people, has something to do with the 
alleged condition of affairs in this respect. Certainly 
it is very unfortunate that the honorable and once 
honored old word ‘‘scholar”’ seems to have fallen into 
. disrepute. The words “‘dig”’ and ‘‘grind”’ have taken 
its place, always contemptuously spoken by college 
graduates and, all too often, by professors who wish 
above all else to be “‘popular”’ with the “student body” 
and with the alumni devoted largely to athletic interests. 
Is anything valuable ever mined without laborious 
digging? Can any man or woman reason, or teach 
others to reason, without following slowly, with con- 
centrated, even painful attention, all the ramifications 
of a subject? More than anything else, almost, cant 
terms and phrases impede progress, ugly brambles that 
they are, choking every path of intellectual and spiritual 
endeavor. But we who are training young men and 
women to the service of liberation and enlightenment 
should at least avoid and forbid the use of such terms. 

Closely akin to this matter of reasoning and thinking 
is the question of general information. The ignorance 
of world issues and world interests on the part of our 
entering normal students is astounding. Not one out 
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of ten has any clear, definite knowledge thereof. Not 
one out of twenty, apparently, is ashamed of his igno- 
rance. In view of the needs of the deaf children who 
will come under the care of these people, this state of 
things is, perhaps, the most disheartening with which 
we have to deal. Whatever else we leave undone, we 
should sting these young persons into shame for such 
indifference. 

The geographical aspect is of considerable importance 
in placing normals. There is almost as much difference 
in the personalities of latitudes as of men and women. 
Whether it is better or not for the southerner, the 
easterner, the westerner to teach first in his native 
region is a question answerable only in terms of indi- 
vidual cases. As to comfortableness, there is no ques- 
tion. Every fish swims more easily in his native form 
of water, be it ocean, lake, river, or mountain brook. 
On the other hand, there are advaftages of discipline 
and resultant growth in a change of environment. The 
most effective and sympathetic teaching I have ever 
watched was given by a Kentucky girl to a repulsive 
negro boy. Western men make good anywhere, 
usually. The New England conscience bears trans- 
planting well, in fact sometimes loses to its betterment 
that cautious foreboding element which makes it nearly 
always unpleasant to live with at close range. 

Toward the end of the year it is a good plan to have 
a week’s lessons in the normal class based on the statis- 
tics of the January Annals. When these statistics are 
being considered by young people in relation to their 
own futures they become of absorbing interest. I have 
seen more than one young man compute painstakingly 
the amount of vacation and outside time he would have 
in different schools. Many an illustration of a state 
school becomes a veritable castle in the air when we 
take up school reports along with the Anvals tables. 
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Just a word about the hardness of being perfectly 
honest in our recommendations of candidates. 

First, we are confronted with and charmed by youth, 
the most beautiful, selfish, and egoistic thing on earth, 
perennially beautiful, perennially selfish, perennially 
egoistic. The farther away from it we are ourselves, 
the more we love it and its selfishness and its naive 
egoism. Dr. Gallaudet tells a delightful story of the 
late John Hay. Going into Ambassador Hay’s office 
in London one day, Dr. Gallaudet met, coming out, a 
worthless American lad who had been seeking help at 
the embassy. Mr. Hay related to Dr. Gallaudet the 
circumstances of the boy’s plight and ended with ‘‘ Yet 
I envy the secamp!”’ ‘Why, what on earth of worth 
can that good-for-naught have which you have not?’ 
asked Dr. Gallaudet. ‘Youth!’ snapped the ambas- 
sador with an emphasis which almost jarred the ma- 
hogany furniture. 

George Eliot says that those who have struggled up 
through life to and beyond middle age ought to form a 
kind of natural priesthood to receive the confessions of 
youth. Many do and, it must be frankly conceded, 
find themselves by turns in states of exaltation, boredom, 
and wounded self-esteem through their priestly office. 
They also find themselves, if they happen to be con- 
nected with a normal class, very unwilling to prevent, 
by an adverse vote, the election of any young person 
whom they love to a desirable position. 

For this reason also it is a duty throughout the year 
to suggest to these young people, to inspire (using that 
word humbly), means of self-development which shall 
keep green and happy spring-time forever in their souls. 

SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 


Normal Instructor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 


MENTAL TESTS. 


In THE March number of the Annals there is an 
article that seems to the writers to call for a little 
protest. Sarah Harvey Porter in ‘Psychology for 
Normal Classes” is disposed to deal slightingly with 
the ‘‘so-called mentality tests of Binet,” and she gives 
one the impression that work along such lines is entirely 
out of place in a curriculum of psychology for normal 
students. Far be it from the purpose of the writers 
to criticise or discuss the outline of the course on psy- 
chology as described in the article, which includes such 
psychologists as James and Wundt, and such philoso- 
phers as Bergson, Spencer, and Eucken, but it does seem 
strange that the modern trend in educational psychol- 
ogy is not mentioned, save for a few unsympathetic 
remarks on that phase of it that deals with mental tests. 
This is all the more surprising when one reads in the 
same number the short note of Ayres on ‘‘ The Scientific 
Method of Education” which ends so appropriately 
with the words, ‘‘The new method is upon us and the 
question at issue is no longer, ‘Shall we adopt it?’ but 
rather, ‘How shall we utilize it?’””’ This sums up the 
attitude of the modern psychologist to the subject of 
educational measurement. And our surprise at the 
position taken by Miss Porter increases further when we 
note on page 179 of the same issue that an “efficiency 
committee”’ has been appointed by the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals, and that among the 
work of this committee is ‘the establishment of a scale 
or scales for measuring the mentality and accomplish- 
ment of deaf children,” etc. 

Neither of the writers of this article is professionally 
engaged in work with the deaf. They are primarily 
psychologists and only incidentally interested in the 
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psychology of the deaf. It is from the point of view 
of psychology alone that they are surprised to see an 
instructor in psychology taking such an attitude as that 
of Miss Porter to mentality tests and the measurement 
of intelligence. 

The mentality tests of Binet can be criticised and 
have been criticised and are being criticised, and among 
others by the present writers themselves,* but never- 
theless they have proved themselves of value and they 
have come to stay, and the only criticism that is justi- 
fiable is of the constructive kind. They have helped to 
bring order out of chaos in our classification of the 
mentally defective, in our understanding of the juvenile 
delinquent, in our classification of the children in our 
public schools, so that we may know better which 
belong in special classes. The tests of Binet are only 
the beginning of tests of intelligence of all kinds that 
will aid in a better understanding of individuals in all 
walks of life. They have not yet been widely used 
among the deaf, but it is obvious that those who are 
interested in the education of the deaf see the possibility 
of real help from adequately adapted tests. A little 
study already finished by the writers on the application 
of the Binet Scale to the deaff shows that even the 
Binet Scale, that was never intended for the use of deaf 
children, can give us valuable hints for further work 
along these lines. It is foolish to laugh at mentality 
tests even if a eugenics conference at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, should elect to use crossing out the a’s as 
a test of intelligence. Some intelligence is certainly 
required to do this, and also some attention to hold the 
worker down to the task at hand. Of course, if the 
subject prefers to divide her attention and ‘‘catch on 


*Experience and the Binet-Simon Tests,” in the Psychological Clinic, 
Vol. viii, No. 7, December, 1914, p. 197. 

t‘‘The Binet Scale and the Deaf Child,” in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, reprinted in the present number of the Annals. 
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the fly the associations suggested by the letter combi- 
nations,”’ it is obvious that the conditions of the test 
are not being fulfilled, although from another standpoint 
it may be interesting to note that a certain combination 
of letters reminds one of “‘the scent from Adirondack 
pastures in the early morning of a June day,” and 
another ‘“‘the German word for eternal, ewige, with a 
fringe of Goethe.” 

It is doubtful whether the author’s contention that 
“the subject having the most limited vocabulary, the 
narrowest mental range, ought to conclude the test 
sooner than the more intelligent person,” is correct. 
The type of test referred to seems to be such a test as 
the crossing out of the a’s, or some other “‘mechanical”’ 
test, as the author calls it. We do not think that this 
would be borne out by actual trial. We are sure that 
feeble-minded children are unable to do such a test as 
rapidly as intelligent children or adults. Motor ability 
and concentration of attention are somewhat correlated 
with general intelligence. Moreover, we wish to point 
out that crossing out the a’s is not one of Binet’s intelli- 
gence tests. 

With one remark of the author’s we are in hearty 
agreement; namely, ‘‘It is well to make our normals 
understand in the beginning that fooling with tests is 
likely to be a waste of time for them when they become 
teachers.” It certainly is. Noone can protest strongly 
enough against fooling with tests, and teachers ought 
never to be allowed to give tests, unless they have had 
the requisite psychological training. But we believe 
that they ought nevertheless to be taught in their 
psychology the modern viewpoint in regard to general 
intelligence and the measurement of ability. They 
ought to know what tests are and just what they are 
meant to accomplish. If they are taught to understand 
the results of tests conducted by experts, they will be 
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greatly aided in a proper understanding of their pupils. 
Much needless energy and worry, so conducive to 
teachers’ neurasthenia, might be saved the over- 
conscientious teacher by a knowledge of the mental 
ability of her difficult children, as well as by a careful 
reading of James’s chapters on emotion and habit, 
which latter the writer in her article has emphasized. 

It is our belief that mentality tests will in the near 
future play an important part in the education of the 
deaf. A properly standardized scale might help greatly 
in classifying the new pupils of a school, in determining 
the studies best fitted for special children, in eliminating 
the feeble-minded, and perhaps in deciding which pupils 
are better adapted for oral and which for manual 
instruction. In countless other ways will a fair diag- 
nosis of a child’s mental level help both the teacher and 
the child. 

In addition to the question of tests, there is the more 
educational problem of scales of school ability and with 
these every teacher should be made acquainted. 
Progress and advance can be recorded and is being 
recorded, and an adequate record of a pupil’s progress 
is one of the greatest aids and incentives to the teacher. 
It is a check on her methods. It tells her how she is 
getting on, and it allows her to compare her work with 
other classes and other schools. There are now a 
number of educational scales that might suitably be 
used in the schools for the deaf, and are, we believe, 
being used in some of them. Surely the normal stu- 
dent’s work in psychology ought to include a study 
of these. 

RUDOLPH PINTNER, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
DONALD G. PATERSON, 


Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. Ohio. 


THE BINET SCALE AND THE DEAF CHILD.* 


AN ATTEMPT was made by the writers to see how far 
the Binet-Simon Scale could be applied to test the men- 
tality of the deaf child. The purpose was not primarily 
a practical one. We did not test the children with a 
view to diagnosing such feeble-mindedness as might 
exist among them. Our aim was purely theoretical, 
inasmuch as we wished to determine to what extent the 
present Binet-Simon Seale (Goddard’s revision) might 
be used with the deaf child; to what extent it might be 
used for practical purposes hereafter. 

No published account of any such work has so far 
come within the writers’ notice. The inadequacy of the 
scale is felt by Healyt when he says: ‘‘It (the Binet 
Seale) helps very little where the language factor is a 
barrier, either on account of foreign parentage or insuffi- 
cient schooling, and with uneducated deaf and dumb 
children.”’ The scale is also referred to in an article 
in the Volta Review,{ in which the Binet Scale as printed 
by Huey§ is there reprinted with a few introductory 
remarks. The writer says: ‘“ While the following tests 
for feeble-mindedness were worked out for hearing 
children, they may readily be adapted for application 
to the deaf; or, at any rate, may serve to indicate the 
principles upon which a similar scale for such specialized 
cases might be based.”’ The present paper will show 
that the scale as it stands cannot so readily be applied 
to the deaf. 


*By the authors of the preceding article on “Mental Tests.” 
Reprinted by permission from the Journal of Educational Psychology 
for April, 1915. 

tHEALY AND FERNALD, “Tests for Practicai Mental Classification,” 
in Psychological Review Monographs, vol. xiii, No. 2. 

tBinet’s Seale for Measuring Intelligence,’ Volia Review, vol. xiii, 
No. 1, April, 1911, p. 26. 

§Journal of Educational Psychology, October, 1910. 
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The tests were given to a miscellaneous group of 
pupils at the Ohio State School for the Deaf.* In all, 
twenty-two pupils were tested, but the results obtained 
from a few of them were so meager as to be of little 
account. 

We first made an attempt to apply the tests in 
written language only. For this purpose all the ques- 
tions were typewritten on separate slips of paper, and 
these were presented to the child in order. The child 
then gave the answer in writing. For the memory tests 
the numbers were exposed one at a time, allowing 
sufficient time for the child to read them, and then he 
wrote what he remembered. A strict carrying out of 
this procedure was soon abandoned, since it was found 
that very often the child did not understand the written 
question, whereas he did understand the same question 
if he were asked by means of the manual alphabet and 
sign language. Fortunately, one of the writers, Mr. 
Paterson, was sufficiently well versed in these methods 
of communication to be able to reach the children. 
The ultimate method, thén, of giving the tests was a 
mixed one. The manual alphabet and sign language, 
oral methods as far as possible with orally-taught 
pupils, and writing wherever this was feasible were all 
used at the discretion of the tester. Our main object 
was to see how many of the tests could be applied and 
to give the pupils as good a chance as possible. Such 
a mixed method of applying the tests would not, of 
course, be the ultimate ideal way. If these tests are 
to be used for diagnostic purposes, the method of giving 
them must be standardized and rigidly adhered to. 

Numerous difficulties were encountered in giving the 
tests, and these may be well summarized under three 


*The writers wish to acknqwledge the kindness and courtesy shown to 
them by Mr. Jones, the superintendent; Mr. Patterson, the principal 
of the school, and all of the teachers. 
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headings—(1) Lack of comprehension, (2) Lack of 
environmental experience, (3) Difficulties due to the 
peculiar psychology of the deaf. 

Lack of Comprehension. The first difficulty encoun- 
tered here was unexpected. We found that many of the 
children, and particularly the younger ones, did not 
seem to understand what a question was. They simply 
did not understand that we were asking questions. 
They evidently thought that we were telling them 
something more or less interesting, and something that 
certainly did not require an answer. And so they would 
remain gazing at the examiner or the written question. 
This is very much like the attitude‘of a feeble-minded 
child, but in many cases we believe that the child was 
not feeble-minded, and in others we know that the child 
understood the subject matter of the question, but did 
not understand that it was a question. Again, in some 
cases the child would merely repeat the question or part 
of the question, and this again in cases where we think 
feeble-mindedness was not the cause. The child seemed 
merely not to know that we were asking a question or 
that an answer was required. Some of the difficulty 
we encountered here may be due to the usual class-room 
attitude of the child. A large part of the instruction 
requires the child to repeat again and again what the 
teacher has said. The responses that he is called upon 
to make are very largely imitative, particularly in the 
lower grades. 

The meagerness of a deaf child’s vocabulary was 
another factor that raised difficulties in getting the child 
to comprehend the questions. The knowledge of how 
much can be demanded in this respect of the deaf child 
at each successive age would naturally go a long way to 
solve our problem. We know that comprehension of 
our language is one of the greatest difficulties that the 
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deaf child has to overcome, but what we do not yet know 
is precisely how much language we can expect of the 
normal deaf child at the various stages of his mental 
growth. A great many children did not seem to com- 
prehend such a question as ‘‘What is the difference 
between a butterfly and a fly?” And yet they knew that 
a butterfly was larger than a fly, and that these two 
insects were not the same. 

Lack of Environmental Experience. Under this head- 
ing come a few of the tests that obviously depend upon 
the environment of the child. The normal child will 
generally have opportunity to handle stamps, but to 
many children in an institution this opportunity may 
not come very often, and they may remain for a long 
period in total ignorance of the value of a red two-cent 
and a green one-cent stamp. And so also in regard to 
money, but this to a much lesser extent. This same 
difficulty is encountered with other than deaf children, 
e. g., children in children’s homes, Gipsy children, ete. 

The Peculiar Psychology of the Deaf. By this is meant 
the peculiar manner in which many of them express their 
ideas. Binet* himself speaks of the ‘‘peculiar men- 
tality of deaf-mutes,’”’ and of having asked a deaf adult 
this question, ‘‘You were alone?” To which he re- 
ceived this answer, ‘‘ Yes, I am alone and I have two 
deaf-mute comrades.” Let us give a few examples 
from the replies to some of the questions in our tests. 

Q. What would you do if you broke something that 
did not belong to you? A. If I broke something that 
did not belong to me, perhaps Mr. J. would be mad 
with me. Q. What would you do if you were going 
somewhere and you missed the train? A. Baltimore 


*Binet ET Srwon, “Peut-on enseigner la parole aux sourds-muets?”’ 
in L’ Année Psychologique, p. 373, vol. xv, 1909. English translation in 
American Annals of the Deaf, pp. 4-33, vol. lv, No. 1, January, 1910. 
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and Ohio. A. I would be sad if I missed the train and 
I would go again. A. Go home, get candy. Q. What 
would you do if you were on your way to school and 
suddenly found out that you were going to be late? 
A. I would have no time to drink water. Q. What 
would you do if you were struck by a playmate who 
did not do it on purpose? A. I did not hit it. Neigh- 
bor’s Visitors (age XII) elicited the response: My 
neighbors would be surprised at a doctor, a lawyer, 
and a preacher. 

Some of this is no doubt due to the difficulty that the 
deaf have in expressing themselves in idiomatic English, 
but we do not believe that all of it can be explained by 
that alone. They also find it difficult to understand 
idiomatic English, and there would seem to arise a 
confusion of thought due to this partial comprehension, 
and made more confusing by their difficulties in ex- 
pression. 3 

In addition to these three main points, we noticed 
that most of the children tested were constantly on the 
lookout for any suggestion that the examiner might 
unconsciously give in order to help in answering the 
questions. In this respect they resemble feeble-minded 
children, although we do not thereby imply that this 
openness to suggestion is by any means a proof of 
feeble-mindedness. It is rather a result of the position 
in which the deaf are placed with respect to their hearing 
fellows. They must be constantly on the lookout for 
clues in regard to what is being said round about them, 
and in regard to the manner in which they are expected 
to respond. 

Tue TEstTs. 


In Table I are given the results for the individual 
tests; in- the first column, the number of the test in 
Goddard’s Revised Scale; in the second column, the 
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number of children tested; in the third, the number of 
right answers; in the fourth, the number of wrong 
answers; and in the fifth, the number of cases in which 
we believe inability to answer was based upon inability 
to comprehend the question. 

It seems probable that all questions in age III can be 
answered after the child has been at least one year in 
school. In. age IV most of the questions are answered 
correctly, and those not so answered probably show real 
ignorance. In age Vall questions can be readily applied. 
The 50 per cent. failure in question 5 did not arise from 
a misunderstanding as to what was wanted. In age VI 
questions 1, 2, and 3 are difficult to apply. We feel 
that we succeeded in questions 1 and 3, but in regard to 
question 2 the language difficulty was too great, and 
so we have registered all the failures as being due to 
non-comprehension, although some of these are un- 
doubtedly due to ignorance. In question 4 (show right 
hand, left ear) it is surprising that ten out of eleven fail. 
These ten either did not know which was right and left, 
or had left and right completely reversed. All of the 
tests in age VII can be given. Questions 1, 4, and 5 
were answered with little difficulty. The failures in 
questions 2 and 3 did not seem to be due to inability 
to comprehend the question. In age VIII the first 
question is again one of language, and failure to com- 
prehend is evident. The high percentage of failures 
in questions 4 and 5 are not due to this. They were 
evidently too hard for the pupils tested. In age IX, 
question 2, the definitions present the same language 
difficulty. Question 1 is evidently beyond the arith- 
metical ability of the children tested. Question 5 
seems to show a real defect in the sensitivity for lifted 
weights. In age X we have again the language difficulty 
in question 4. In age XI we see the same difficulty 
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TABLE I. 

Not com- 

Test: No. tested. Right. Wrong. prehended. 
0 0 0 0 
8, 4 0 
8 6 2 0 
a 10 9 1 0 
4.. 7 6 1 0 
¥: Wes 8 6 2 0 
11 10 1 0 
Oss 6 4 2 0 

5 3 2 0 
a 11 1 10 0 
13 9 4 0 
3 17 9 8 0 
18 12 6 0 
20 19 1 0 
15 5 2 8 
17 15 2 0 
17 7 10 0 
IX 16 2 14 0 
16 4 1 11 
17 11 6 0 
18 12 6 0 
dia 16 5 11 0 
X eee 16 12 4 0 
6 0 2 4 
5 12 4 8 0 
3 0 2 1 
14 7 7 0 
6 1 5 0 
9 0 9 0 
Serer 7 0 7 0 
ere 3 0 3 0 
4 0 4 0 
1... 2 0 2 0 
1 0 1 0 
2 0 2 0 
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with question 1, and that is the reason why it was 
attempted with so few of the children. We felt it was 
perfectly hopeless to attempt it again with the others. 
Question 2 seems to be too difficult. Question 3 was 
given in written form, and Pyle’s* norm for eleven-year- 
olds was used as a criterion. Little can be said con- 
cerning ages XII and XV. Questions 2 and 5 in XII 
bring up the language difficulty. The other questions 
seem possible of application. 

The survey of the results has led us to believe that 
the following tests ought to be dropped from the scale 
if it is to be adapted for diagnostic purposes for deaf 
children: VI, 2; VIII, 1; IX, 2; X,4; XI, 1; XII, 2, 5. 
Again it would seem that the deaf are not on an equality 
with the hearing as indicated by the high percentages 
of failures in many of the tests. The following tests 
appear to us to be too difficult for the deaf child for the 
age in which they are placed: V, 5; VI, 4; VII, 2, 3, 4; 
VIII, 2, 4,5; IX, 1,3, 4,5; X,2,3,5; XI, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
allin XII. It would seem that the scale as a whole is 
too high for the deaf child. 

We are led to the same conclusion from a study of 
Table II, in which the results for each individual child 
are given. The first column gives the number of the 
child; the second, the chronological age; the third, 
the mental age; and the fourth, the number of years 
retarded. 

None of the children, with the exception of No. 11, 
tested up to their age, and No. 11 was a boy who pos- 
sessed quite a considerable amount of hearing. He 
could hear without any difficulty when spoken to slowly 
and distinctly in a quiet room. The mental age was 
computed by giving fractional credit in accordance with 


*W. H. Pye, “The Examination of School Children,’ New York, 
Maemillan, 1913. 
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the number of questions which were given, and which 
we believed the child comprehended. Counting 1.00 as 
full credit for all questions in one age answered correctly, 
then one out of five was credited .20, one out of four 
.25, one out of three .33 and one out of two .50. This 
method is, of course, open to criticism when only two 
or three questions in an age can be asked. It obviously 
gives a very high credit for a right answer under these 


TABLE II. 


Record Chron. Mental No. of years 
No. age. age. retarded. 
8 6.03 2.0 
_ 9 5.81 3.2 
14 9.4 4.6 
15.. 9 7.8 1.2 
n= 18. Average.......... 12.5 7.9 4.58 


circumstances. It seemed, however, to be the only 
method open to us if we wanted to arrive at an approxi- 
mate mental age, however inaccurate this latter might 
be, and since we are not here primarily concerned with 
diagnosing feeble-mindedness, it allows us to arrive at 
the amount of retardation in each case. 

Of the twenty-two records, eighteen were full enough 
to be of value. The average chronological age of these 
eighteen children is 12.5; the average mental age, com- 
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puted as we have explained, is 7.9, and the average 
amount of retardation is 4.5 years. Obviously this 
does not mean that the normal deaf child is four and 
one-half years retarded as tested by the scale, but it 
does seem to suggest the question whether perhaps the 
normal deaf child is not on the whole more backward 
than the hearing child of the same age. To arrive at 
some answer to this question we may eliminate some 
of the obviously feeble-minded from the table. No. 17 
is clearly defective. He is twenty years old, and has 
been in the institution for twelve years and only reached 
the fourth grade. Similarly with No. 20, a boy nineteen 
years old, who has been in the institution twelve years 
and only reached the third grade. We may also elimi- 
nate No. 11, who has too much hearing to be classed as 
a deaf child. No.7, who shows nine years’ retardation, 
is a girl of sixteen years, who has been in the institution 
two years and arrived at the second grade. She does 
not appear to us to be feeble-minded, and we would not, 
therefore, eliminate this record. No. 16, however, who 
shows less retardation, 7. e., 8.9 years, seems decidedly 
feeble-minded, having a shiftless gait and bad muscular 
co-ordination. She has been in the school six years 
and has only reached the third grade. If, then, we 
eliminate these four cases—Nos. 11, 16, 17, 20—and 
then add up as usual, we find that the average amount 
of retardation for the fourteen cases that remain is 
3.4 years. We venture to suggest that it is very possible 
that the normal deaf child is during his school life about 
three years retarded as contrasted with the normal 
hearing child. For diagnostic purposes the scale should, 
therefore, be shifted three years forward. If we do 
this, we find that eight of the children would be con- 
sidered normal, as they undoubtedly are. Three, Nos. 
3, 4, 14, would be considered backward, and the rest 
probably feeble-minded. 
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In summing up we conclude that the Binet-Simon 
Scale as it now stands cannot be applied satisfactorily to 
deaf children. The whole scale must, in the first place, 
be shifted three years forward, 7. e., age III on the pres- 
ent scale would have to be called age VI on the deaf 
scale, and so on. Further, there are a few tests which 
it would be advisable to eliminate from the scale en- 
tirely. These have been listed above in the text. 
Tests to replace these, standardized on hearing and on 
deaf children, are required. The writers suggest that 
the best type of test, suited to fill these vacancies, would 
be performance tests. A considerable amount of data 
was gathered by the writers with four form boards— 
Knox’s Imbecile Board, Knox’s Casuist Board, Knox’s 
Feature Profile Board*, and the Vineland Adaptation 
Board.t It was felt, however, that most of these form 
boards have, up to the present time, been so inade- 
quately standardized that no useful interpretation of 
our results with the deaf could be given. We do feel, 
however, that this type of test is the one that is needed 
to complete a Binet Scale for the deaf. That such 
would be useful there is no doubt, in view of the thou- 
sands of deaf children in this and in other countries. 
The writers have merely attempted to point out the 
inadequacies of the present scale. The construction of 
an adapted scale fer the deaf has still to be accomplished. 


*For a description of these three form boards see Knox, ‘‘A Scale 
Based on the Work at Ellis Island for Estimating Mental Defect,” in 
Journal of the American Medical Association, March 7, 1914; also 
Knox, ‘“‘Tests for Mental Defectives,’ in The Journal. of Heredity, 
March, 1914. 

+H. H. Gopparp, ‘The Adaptation Board,” in Psychological Bulletin, 
vol. ix, 1912, p. 79, and H. H. Gopparp, “The Adaptation Board as a 
Measure of Intelligence,” in The Training School Bulletin, vol. xi, No, 10, 
February, 1915, p. 182. 


REPORT OF THE EFFICIENCY COMMITTEE 
OF THE CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


To Superintendents and Others: 

THE Committee on ‘‘ Measurement of Efficiency of 
Schools for the Deaf,” appointed at the Staunton Con- 
vention, held its second general meeting at the Ohio 
School in Columbus, Monday to Friday, April 12-16. 
Those present were Superintendents Jones of Ohio, 
Crouter of Philadelphia, Rogers of Kentucky, and 
Johnson of Indiana, Mr. Kilpatrick of Connecticut 
being the only member absent. On behalf of the 
committee the following report of its proceedings is 
respectfully submitted. 

The work of the committee at its first meeting held 
in January last at Indianapolis* was carefully reviewed, 
various tables, curvegraphs, and percentage factors 
based thereon being presented for further consideration 
and study. With very slight changes, the tentative 
conclusions reached at the first meeting were confirmed. 
It will be recalled that at the Indianapolis meeting the 
following action was taken: 

First. The establishment of a general scale for meas- 
uring the efficiency of schools, with a maximum ratihg 
of 1,000 points, covering the following ten points arranged 
in four groups— 

Group 1. Mental, physical, and moral conditions of 
pupilage. 

Group 2. Organization (general attendance; equip- 
ment and environment; general organization). 


*For the report of the first meeting see the Annals for March, 1915, 
vol. lx, pp. 179-183. 
(312) 
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Group 3. Instruction (literary and industrial curric- 
ula; teaching force; supervision). 

Group 4. Result of instruction (progress of pupils; 
their independence and self-containment; results as 
demonstrated in after-life). 

Second. The establishment of an age and grade 
classification in tabular form showing normal, sub- 
normal, and super-normal ages for the various grades 
and indicating retardation, repeaters, and elimination, 
and, to some extent, the necessary readjustment of 
courses of study to varying mental types of pupils. 

Third. The establishment of a scale for measuring 
the item “‘Suecess’’ upon the part of the teacher, pre- 
suming initial qualifications—sufficient educational at- 
tainment, pedagogical training, interest in the work, 
and good health. 

It was then decided that the scope of consideration 
at this second meeting should be limited largely to the 
main question of comparative mentality at correspond- 
ing ages between the deaf child and the hearing child, 
both of average ability; and, incidentally, to such other 
questions as would naturally arise pertinent thereto, 
such as the establishment of curricula, the fixing of the 
period of instruction, etc. 

Meeting with the committee were Dr. Rudolph Pint- 
ner, the well-known Associate Professor of Psychology 
at the Ohio State University, and Mr. Donald G. Pater- 
son, collaborator, who had made an extended study of 
conditions in the Ohio School. Both of these gentlemen 
spoke of the great difficulty in the way of establishing 
satisfactory standards for measuring the mentality of 
deaf children who generally are normal but for the 
physical affliction of deafness. In their views, they 
were in accord with Dr. M. E. Haggerty, Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Indiana University, who, 
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at the first meeting of the committee, stated that the 
work with the deaf was a revelation, opening up a field 
in the educational world entirely new to him, and one 
of special interest because it gave an opportunity for 
new and valued applications of psychologic theories. 
And, too, they were in accord with the beautifully pre- 
sented and earnest views of Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, 
the gifted Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Indiana, who addressed the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals at their meeting in 
Indianapolis in 1913. This address was published in 
the Annals for September,.1913, vol. lviii, pp. 311-313, 
and to it your attention is especially called. 

Dr. Pintner said that while he and Mr. Paterson 
had carefully examined the 488 pupils in the Ohio 
School, they felt the examination should be extended 
to a much larger number before final results could be 
announced. He exhibited a great many charts of 
records covering the examinations they had already 
made with both hearing and deaf children. Mr. 
Paterson (himself the son of a deaf man, Dr. Robert 
Patterson, Principal of the Ohio School, and who is 
making a high record for himself in his chosen field) 
gave a most interesting analysis of the results of one of 
the examinations in the Ohio School to determine quick- 
ness of learning and the building up of new associations, 
wherein symbols were substituted for figures, and ex- 
hibited graphs of the curves obtained from it. These 
curvegraphs showed the comparative results obtained 
between congenitally and adventitiously deaf pupils, 
between those orally and manually taught, between 
boys and girls both deaf and hearing, and between deaf 
pupils generally and hearing pupils. 

Both of these addresses were intensely interesting 
and furnished exceedingly valuable information to the 
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committee. Their reports, and the graphs presented, 
will be published in the final report to be made by the 
committee. Following their suggestion the committee 
requested that similar examinations should be made in 
the Indiana and Philadelphia schools, thus bringing the 
total number under examination to nearly 1,500. The 
examination is now being made in Indiana by Dr. 
Pintner and Mr. Paterson because of their previous 
examination in Ohio, with the assistance of Dr. Hag- 
gerty of Indiana University. The examination of the 
Philadelphia School will be made at a later date. 

During the meeting the committee made a thorough 
inspection of the school, as in Indiana, inquring into its 
organization, its various arrangements and equipment, 
its schoolroom work, its curricula and methods of 
teaching, its accomplishments in both literary and in- 
dustrial departments, its domestic life, its recreational 
and social diversions, etc. 

From session to session, consideration was given to 
the following topics: those paramount needs of the 
deaf which should constitute the object in view in their 
education; a wise selection of goal, efficiency, and 
economy of effort, and, to eliminate all worthless 
motion, economy of time; the proper psychical, physi- 
cal, and chronological ages for their admission to the 
school; the number of years which should cover a full 
course of study adjusted to the abilities of the average 
child; the number of years through which pupils should 
be retained; the division of the course into introductory, 
primary, intermediate, and advanced grades, arranged 
in conformity with mental ages, puberty, periods of 
retardation and elimination, and compulsory education 
laws; the establishment of an intervening special class 
somewhere along the line covering an extra year to be 
added to the course for selected retarded pupils; in- 
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creased industrial training for retarded literary pupils; 
the addition to the regular course, common to all, of a 
“high school’ to meet college requirements; the length 
of the annual session, the period, or periods, for promo- 
tion and grade readjustment, and the size of classes; the 
issuance of diplomas and certificates to those retiring 
from the school; the rotation of classes and of teachers; 
the education, qualifications, and normal training of 
teachers; the duties of teachers outside of schoolrooms; 
the exchange between schools of teachers for certain 
periods; increase in salaries of teachers; and pensions 
for teachers of the deaf in common with those of the 
public schools, such as is now the case in Indiana. 

In addition to the above, a complete scale of percen- 
tage factors to be applied to any given number of pupils 
in any school were presented for consideration. These 
factors had been applied to the number of pupils re- 
ported by the Annals as present last November in the 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and Philadelphia schools, 
numbering in aggregate over 1,700 pupils. By the use 
of the factors there was figured out for each school the 
number of boys and girls in attendance; the number of 
congenitally and adventitiously deaf; the various de- 
grees of deafness in each class; the age when deafness 
oceurred with those adventitiously deaf; the number 
with defective eyesight according to degrees of deafness 
in both classes; the classification by individuals and 
grades covering a twelve-year course—introductory, 
primary, intermediate, and advanced classes; and the 
proportion of graduates, discharges, and non-attendants 
(“‘drop-outs” with neither graduation nor discharge), 
divided as to boys and girls, in the last twelve hundred 
leaving school (a period of probably thirty years), to 
which the factors may also be applied for various details. 
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In comparing the results obtained by the use of these 
factors with the actual records of the schools named, 
it was found that in the main they had been rather 
closely applied for the various schools. In a few points 
the equation of nature interfered with the correctness 
of the assumed factor. In such cases, by taking the 
average of the four schools as a basis, other factors were 
substituted for the incorrect ones, thus rendering the 
scale fairly correct for any number of pupils in any 
school. Not to speak of others, one result of this 
examination is the indication that certain mental and 
physical conditions are common to all the deaf, and to 
all schools for the deaf, and that normal lines and curve- 
graphs can be established which will fairly well present 
existing conditions. 

In all things we have had in mind the general progress 
and accomplishments of the average pupil—the develop- 
ment of an operative general intelligence in the pupil 
which will be of influence in whatever he undertakes 
an intelligence defined as ‘‘a general capacity of an 
individual consciously to adjust his thinking to new 
problems and conditions of life.” And, generally, we 
are inclined to believe that with deaf children, ‘‘no single 
test, no matter how good it may be, should ever be 
made the sole instrument for testing the intelligence of 
an individual.” 

It is believed also that the teacher should have an 
accurate knowledge of the mental, physical, and moral 
natures.of each child under her charge which should 
direct her work, which means, of course, complete 
information blanks for admission, full and well-kept 
schoolroom and office records, and well selected and 
carefully applied tests; that especial attention should 
be given to the super-normal in age and to the sub- 
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normal in mentality; that the normals, and those who 
may be aptly termed “‘accelerates,’”’ should be pushed on 
as rapidly as ability and development may warrant, 
each child being considered as the unit instead of one 
of a class unit; and that the various subjects of a grade 
course should be properly ‘‘weighted”’ to the end that 
progress in essentials should not be retarded by the 
drag of non-essentials. 

The next, and third, general meeting of the com- 
mittee, will be held: in Philadelphia at the Mt. Airy 
School at some date not yet-agreed upon. 

* * * * 

And the committee still desires to have as full a list 
of answers as possible to the following questions. If 
interested ones who have not yet answered the questions 
will do so, good will certainly result, and the committee 
will be thankful; and it would respectfully suggest that 
duplicate type-written copies be sent to each member. 
If this is inconvenient, send to the undersigned, who will 
present the replies to the various members at or before 
the next meeting of the committee. 

1. What is the end in view in the education of the 
deaf, anyhow? Let’s have an answer—and in a para- 
graph of fifty words. 

2. What additions or eliminations, or both, in 
subject-matter, in whole or in pait, would you recom- 
mend in language, arithmetic, geography, and history, 
or other subjects taught, looking always to efficiency 
and economy of time and effort? 

3. Would you recommend the wsiabithibees of a 
“high school” (one, two, or three years) in addition to 
the regular course of twelve yeais—and what should be 
taught therein? 

4. What would you consider to be the duties of a 
teacher outside of the schoolroom, monitorially or 
otherwise? 
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5. What would you regard as ‘“‘ waste motion,”’ if any, 
in our present and general plans of educating the deaf? 
6. With a general survey of the lives and occupations 
of those who have gone out from the school, what sug- 
gestions for change and better methods would you make? 


RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 


Chairman 


CONFERENCE OF NEW YORK TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF.* 


A CONFERENCE of Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers of the Deaf in New York State Institutions 
was held in the Education Building, Albany, New York, 
May 6-7, 1915. All schools receiving state pupils were 
represented and the proceedings developed much in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

The chief discussions centered around several impor- 
tant matters which are of vital interest to these schools, 
topically arranged as follows: 

A minimum standard of attainment in an elementary 
course for deaf children. 

Plans for improving the instruction of the deaf. 

Hand work, manual dexterity, vocational training, and 
trades instruction. 

Compulsory education of the deaf. 

Amendments to the general education law so that all 
pupils shall be made state pupils. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, welcomed the teachers, and several division 
chiefs addressed the Conference. 


*An abridged report of the Proceedings of the Conference, but much 
fuller than the one here presented, has been prepared by Mr. Rider 
and printed at the Malone School.—E. A. F. 
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The following minimum essentials for deaf pupils at 
the end of the twelfth year were adopted: 


Speech and Speech-reading. 


Ability to read ordinary speech involving the words 
of the special vocabulary. 
Ability to use speech and speech-reading in class- 
room work. 
English. 


A special vocabulary of 1,000 words thoroughly 
mastered. 

Six primers, or books of a similar grade, three first, 
twelve second, six third, and two fourth readers read 
under the direction of the teachers. 

Selections aggregating 5,000 words learned, so that 
they can be recited orally or written out from memory. 

A knowledge of the parts of speech, subject and 
predicate, declarative and interrogative sentences, 
simple, compound, and complex sentences; of the com- 
parison of adjectives and adverbs, of the simpler and 
more important facts of syntax, and of the composition 
of words. 

Ability to construct sentences, paragraphs, and essays. 

A taste for good reading manifested in the voluntary 
use of carefully selected books. 


Arithmetic. 

Ability to perform the fundamental operations with 
rapidity and accuracy. 

Ability to factor numbers not exceeding 100 and to 
get divisors, common divisors, and multiples involving 
no number greater than 100. 

Ability to use common fractions whose denominators 
do not exceed 12 and decimal fractions whose denomi- 
nators do not exceed 1,000. 
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Knowledge of the following measures: inch, foot, yard, 
rod, mile; square inch, square foot, square yard, square 
rod, square mile; cubic inch, cubic foot, cubic yard; 
ounce, pound, ton; pint, quart, gallon; peck, bushel; 
cent, dime, quarter, dollar; second, minute, hour, day, 
week, month, year. 

Ability to solve the simplest problems of every-day 
life connected with buying and selling products of the 
soil, merchandise, etc.; also problems in percentage and 
interest. 

Ability to make out and receipt bills, write notes, 
draw checks, keep personal and bank accounts. 

A knowledge of simple ratios and their practical 
application. 

Geography. 
Including: 
(a) Nature study and home (geography). 
(b) The world as a whole (the globe). 
(c) North America and South America (general). 
(d) United States (particular). 
(e) New York (quite specific). 

At least seven books pertaining to geography, aside 
from the text-books, to be used in gathering information 
of products, occupations, and people. 

History. 

Ten historical stories. 

A knowledge of ten of the more eminent makers of 
history, inventors, statesmen, and writers. 

An elementary knowledge of municipal, state, and 
national government. 

Familiarity with important current events. 


Hygiene. 
A knowledge of the conditions and rules of health. 
Physical* training, including attitude in sitting, 
standing, and walking, the development of proper 
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breathing habits, exercise, cleanliness, eating, and 
drinking. 
The question of industrial instruction has been left 
for a future conference to answer. 
EDWARD C. RIDER, 


Superintendent of the Northern New York 
Institution, Malone, New York. 


WHY SPEECH TEACHING FAILS SOMETIMES. 


Did you study Latin four years and Greek two in 
order to get into college? If you did not happen to 
yourself, you probably know plenty of men who did. 
Did you ever know any one who could speak Latin or 
Ancient Greek or understand it when spoken? Have 
you ever known any one who had studied French and 
German for four years in college and could not speak 
those languages or understand them- when spoken? 
There are thousands of such cases. Yet French and 
German children learn to speak and to understand in 
three or four years, and I have no doubt the Ancient 
Greek and Roman children learned Greek and Latin as 
quickly and unconsciously. 

Why is it that the years of study in college do not 
give the students a command of spoken Latin, Greek, 
German, and French? Simply because they do not 
live in a “‘speech atmosphere.”’ So far as Latin and 
Greek are concerned no one ever speaks to them nor 
do they attempt to speak to any one. In the case of 
French and German, they may hear those languages 
spoken an hour a day and during that time may 
have three or four opportunities to attempt to speak 
themselves, yet they do not acquire the ability to under- 
stand or make themselves understood. It is the pres- 
ence of a ‘‘speech atmosphere” that enables the French 
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or German child toacquire so readily its native language. 
It is the lack of this ‘‘speech atmosphere’ that makes 
French and German only intellectual ‘‘accomplish- 
ments’’ in the case of the college student, without any 
practical value as a means of communication. 

Yet we teach speech and lip-reading to a poor little 
deaf child for his share (perhaps a tenth) of from two to 
five hours a day and during the other twenty-two to 
nineteen hours surround him with an atmosphere of 
another means of communication, and we say that he 
cannot acquire any valuable degree of facility in the use 
of spoken forms of communication because our results 
are not satisfactory. His speech and lip-reading are 
only accomplishments, for show, but not for use, and it 
is considered, therefore, a waste of time to try to teach 
him to speak and understand speech. 

Now, if a young man or a young woman of matured 
mind, and in the possession of all faculties, cannot 
acquire a practical working command of a language as 
it is frequently taught, how much less can we expect 
a deaf child to acquire a practical working knowledge 
of spoken English when he only gets a few chances each 
day to speak it and see it spoken. 

The principal object in doing oral work in schools for 
the deaf is to give the pupils the utmost facility possible 
in the use of the ordinary means of human communica- 
tion. We all wish to make our oral work as efficient as ° 
possible in producing this result. Is it not absurd to 
expect to do efficient oral work without surrounding 
our oral pupils with a speech atmosphere and insisting 
upon their passing all their waking hours under condi- 
tions that will lead thems continuously to think and 
express themselves in spoken forms? 

JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, 


Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


THE VOCABULARY OF A CHILD TWO YEARS 
OF AGE. 


[The following paragraphs are taken by permission from an article in 
Dialect Notes, vol. iv, part ii, and afterwards reprinted in pamphlet 
form, under the title “The Speech of a Child Two Years of Age.” It 
illustrates forcibly a point to which the attention of the readers of the 
Annals has been called several times; viz., the great advantage in the 
acquisition of language and speech that a “quasi-congenitally” deaf 
child has over a child who is congenitally deaf. The child who loses 
hearing at two or three years of age may retain no conscious memory 
of words, but an impression of them has been made upon his mind 
and they remain in his sub-conscious memory; so that, other things 
being equal, he acquires language and speech more easily and success- 
fully and adapts himself to the modes of thought of hearing persons 
more readily than the child who is born deaf or loses his hearing before 
any comprehension of words has been attained.—E. A. F.] 


WHEN my daughter, Ruth Hills, completed her second 
year I undertook to study her speech, and this article 
embodies the results of my observations. I began on 
the second anniversary of her birthday, and continued 
the observations for a period of ten days. Only words 
that I heard her use during those ten days are given in 
this article. Some objects were pointed out, and she 
was asked to tell their names, but in no case was a 
name given to her during this period. All of the words 
she used had been acquired by her without effort on 
our part, with the exception of the cardinal numerals 
from “one” to “ten” and the names of common colors, 
which we had taught her. 

At the second anniversary of her birthday, February 
2, 1906, Ruth’s height was 33} inches, and her weight 
was 28 pounds. She lived in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. She walked when ten months old. She had 
three brothers, Justin, George, and Clarence, older than 
herself by only a few years, and a cousin, Mary Hills, 
with whom she played. When eight months of age she 
used the following words, which I noted ct the time: 
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be (bread) bo (boys or boys), bye-bye, Di (Justin), 
mamma, and baba (papa). 

I do not consider Ruth a precocious child: I belive her 
speech to have been about what one might expect of an 
active and intelligent child two years old who played 
with older children. Her vocabulary was similar to 
that of her playmates, but her pronunciation differed in 
a marked degree. 

During the period under observation Ruth used 321 
words, which may be classified as follows: proper nouns, 
9; common nouns, 173; personal pronouns, 4; limiting 
adjectives, 26; descriptive adjectives, 23; verbs, 59; 
adverbs, 11; conjunctions, 1; prepositions, 8; exclama- 
tions, 7. The words were as follows: 

Proper Nouns: Clarence, George, Harold,Hodgetts, 
Justin, Mary, Ruth, Santa Claus, Woodsmall. 

Common Nowns: apple, baby, back, ball, bath, bear, 
bed, belt, bib, ‘‘bing” (drink of water), bird, biscuit, 
block, blood, body, bottle, boy, book, bow, ‘‘ bow-wow,”’ 
box, bread, broom, brush, bug, ‘‘ boogy’”’ (dried mucus in 
nose), butter, button, cake, candle, candy, cap, car, 
cellar, chain, chalk, chamber (chamber-pot), cheek, 
chicken ‘‘choo-choo”’ (toy train of cars), cloth, coat, 
cocoa, coffee, comb, cover, cow, cracker, cream, cup, 
“‘diggy”’ (feeces), ‘‘ding-dong”’ (bell), dinner (something 
to eat), dish, doggy, dolly, dress, ear, egg, eye, face, 
finger, fire, fish, flour, flower, fly, foot, fork, ‘‘gobble- 
gobble”’ (cry of turkey), grandma, gravy, hair, hammer, 
hand, handkerchief, hat, head, hole, home, house, jelly, 
kitchen, kitty, knife, lap, leg, lemon, letter (of alphabet), 
light, “‘machine” (sewing-machine), mamma, man, 
meat, medicine, ‘‘mee-ow”’ (call of cat), milk, mitten, 
mother, ‘‘moo”’ (call of cow), ‘‘moo-cow”’ (cow), moon, 
mouse, mouth, nail, nap, napkin, neck, nickel, “ nighty”’ 
(night-gown), nose, nuisance, nut, orange, pail, ‘‘ pants,’ 
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papa, paper, parlor, party, peak (Pike’s Peak), “‘pee- 
pee-pee”’ (call of mouse), pen, penny, ‘“‘phone”’ (tele- 
phone), piano, picture, pie. pillow, pin, plate, pocket, 
potato, pudding, ring, room, “rubber” (rubber over- 
shoes), salt, sauce, shoe, sleeve, slipper, smoke, soup, 
spool, spoon, stick, stocking, stomach, stone, stove, 
strap, street-car, sugar, table, tent, thing, ‘‘tick-tock”’ 
(clock or watch, or sound of clock or watch), ‘‘ticky”’ 
(from ‘‘tickle:’”’ bare body), toast, tooth, top, towel, 
town (in ‘down town”’), toy, train, tricycle, trunk, tub, 
turkey, wagon, watch, water (rare). 

It is to be noted that, in the list of common nouns 
given above, the three largest categories are those of 
foodstuffs (28 names), articles of wearing apparel (20), 
and parts of the body (18), as follows: 

Foodstuffs: apple, biscuit, bread, butter, cake, candy, 
cracker, cocoa, coffee, cream, egg, fish, gravy, jelly, 
lemon, meat, milk, nut, orange, pie, potato, pudding, 
salt, sauce, soup, sugar, toast, water. Wearing ap- 
parel: belt, bib, bow, button, cap, cloth, coat, dress, 
handkerchief, hat, mitten, night-gown, ‘‘ pants,’’ pocket, 
ring, rubber overshoes, shoe, sleeve, slipper, stocking. 
Parts of the body: back, blood, cheek, ear, eye, face, 
finger, foot, hair, hand, head, leg, mouth, neck, nose, 
stomach, ‘‘ticky,”’ tooth. Other interesting categories 
are those of animals (11), table objects (8), and play- 
things (8). Animals: bear, bird, bug, cat, chicken, 
cow, dog, fish, fly, mouse, turkey. Table objects: bottle, 
cup, dish, fork, knife, napkin, plate, spoon. Playthings: 
ball, block, ‘“‘choo-choo,”’ doll, pail, top, tricycle, wagon. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS: me (I, me), you, it, them 
(they, them). 

Limitinc ApJEctIvEs: Articles—the, a; Pronominal 
Adjectives: Possessives—my, mine; our; Demonstra- 
tives—this, that; Indefinites—all, another, any (not any, 
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none), both, enough, many, more, own, some; Numerals 
—one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten; 
first. 

DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES: bad, big, black, brown, 
clean, cold, dark, dirty, funny, good, green, high, hot, 
nasty, naughty, new, nice, pretty, red, sick, tired, white, 
yellow. It is to be noted that six of these adjectives 
are names of colors. 

VerBs: “ain’t,” belong, bite, break, buy, carry, come, 
couldn’t, ery, cut, do, ‘‘done”’ (to go to stool), drop, eat, 
excuse, fall, find, fix, fly, give, go, “‘got”’ (have), hang, 
have, help, hit, hurt, jump, kiss, lie (lie down), make, 
open, play, please, put, read, ride, say, see, sew, shut, 
sing, sleep, spank, spill, stand, step, stop, swing, take, 
tell, thank, ‘‘ticky”’ (scratch, tickle), tie, turn, wait, 
want, wash, write. : 

ADVERBS: away, back, down, here, no (no, not), now, 
outdoors, there, today, tomorrow, too. 

ConsuUCTION: and. 

PREPOSITIONS: by, in, off, on, out, over, under, up. 

EXcLAMATIONS: all right, “‘bye-bye,” “‘hello,”’ oh, oh 
dear, ‘‘ow”’ (to express pain), ‘‘uh-huh”’ (yes). 

During the period under observation, Ruth’s imita- 
tion of the vowels she heard was nearly perfect; but 
she did not pronounce well, or she did not sound at all, 
a considerable proportion of the consonants, which is 
interesting as proof of the relatively greater difficulty 
of the consonants for a small child that is struggling to 
acquire a full repertory of English sounds.*¥ * * * 

It may be well to mention that of the 321 words used 
by Ruth, 228 were of one syllable. * * * 


*The portions of the article omitted relate chiefly to the phonology of 
Ruth’s speech. They are very interesting but do not come within the 
scope of the Annals.—E. A. F. 
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Nouns and pronouns had no genitive or plural forms 
with the exception of “‘foot” and “‘tooth” which had 
the plurals ‘‘feet”’ and ‘‘teeth.” Ruth did very well 
without inflectional s to express possession or plurality; 
thus ‘“‘papa poon”’ (papa’s spoon) ; baby up Mary”’ 
(there are two babies up at Mary’s), etc. Although 
she could count up to ten, I never heard her use any 
other cardinal numeral than ‘‘two”’ in her speech. 

Eleven verbs had inflected forms. * * * Of these 
eleven verbs nine had two or more forms and one 
had four forms. All but two of these verbs are what 
we usually classify as “irregular.” Since studying 
Ruth’s speech, I have not been surprised that irregular 
nouns and verbs persist in our language, as the two 
nouns that had plural forms in her speech, and nine of 
the eleven inflected verbs, were irregular. 

Most of Ruth’s past participles were used with all 
(“all broken,” etc.). 

She used indicative and imperative sentences. In 
the indicative sentences, the present tense (always 
without inflectional s)—or perhaps it would be better 
to speak of this one form as the verbal root—was gen- 
erally used to express present, past, or future time. 
There was no future tense, and only a very few irregular 
verbs had a past tense. 

I am inclined to believe that during the period under 
observation Ruth used ten imperative sentences to one 
indicative sentence. I had not realized before the pre- 
dominance of the imperative in primitive speech. And 
she used not only verbs to express command or request, 
but she freely used other parts of speech as well. * * * 


ELIJAH CLARENCE HILLS, 
Professor of Romance Languages, in Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


MORE ENGLISH AS IT IS SPOKEN. 


ALL OF us will agree that to the deaf the acquisition 
of language is of prime importance. During the first 
years in school our efforts are all directed toward the 
one end of giving our pupils a command of simple 
language. Their progress in later years of school life 
depends very largely on how thoroughly they have been 
drilled and grounded in the various steps that lead to 
acquiring the ability to express themselves well in 
English. 

The pupil is, under proper instruction, given constant 
practice in the use of language. The live, judicious 
teacher, by taking advantage of the various little inci- 
dents in the daily life of the child to teach language and 
by using all sorts of action writing, picture writing, 
conversational and other exercises, making use of a 
living language, will, under proper conditions, obtain 
good results. The work of the first four or five years 
in school may be quite satisfactory. A good start in 
language development, no doubt, has been made. 

But the period devoted to the teaching of elementary 
language should, I think, be extended. Do we not too 
often begin the use of text-books in geography and 
history when it would be better still to keep more 
strictly to our main purpose—the teaching of language? 

With these text-books taken up so soon, too much of 
the pupil’s time is apt to be employed in “getting on”’ 
in them, while the more specific language work is 
crowded to one side and made to take a subordinate 
place. The pupil, with his limited knowledge of 
language, flounders in too deep water, and lacks confi- 
dence and facility in expressing himself. Thus his prog- 
ress is slow and his language more or less mechanical. 

Let our pupils continue longer with elementary lan- 
guage, that they may acquire more confidence and 
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facility in expressing themselves, that they may be 
better able to cope with the language of text-books 
when they come to take them up, and that the founda- 
tion work may be firm for their future vocabulary and 
knowledge. Let geography and history for a time be 
taught incidentally, while we bring our pupils up to a 
higher standard in language. 

With our pupils thus better qualified for text-books 
less time need be given to them and fewer of them need 
be used. With good preliminary work leading up to 
geography, is not one good text-book in this study 
sufficient? A second book is only a repetition. The 
stories of United States history having been taken up 
in connection with language work, is not one good text- 
book in this study quite enough, unless the pupil is to 
do advanced work? Is not too large a percentage of 
our pupils’ language that of text-books? 

The deaf need to become more familiar with that vast 
field of language not much found in text-books, but 
which is the language spoken and used outside the four 
walls of the schoolroom—the language with which they 
will come in contact when they go out into the world to 
take up life’s duties. If we are to accomplish our 
object as teachers, to fit the deaf to take their place in 
society and not be isolated from it, we must teach the 
English language as people speak it—colloquial language 
with all its idiomatic expressions. What will do so 
much to bridge the gulf that separates the deaf from 
his fellow beings as a good knowledge of colloquial 
language? Is not this the great need of our pupils—a 
better understanding of the many common expressions 
used in social intercourse and in business relations? 
How many of our common expressions the average adult 
deaf pupil fails to comprehend! One mourns and weeps 
on hearing from home that a sister “‘was tickled to 
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death”? with some present. Another, dismissed after 
an interview with the expression, ‘‘That will do,” still 
stands expectant. 

We are almost overwhelmed with the vast number of 
colloquial and idiomatic expressions when we come to 
teach them. To take the one verb ‘‘to make,’ for 


instance, there are the idioms ‘‘ make out,” “‘make up 


with,” ‘‘make it up,” ‘‘make up for,” ‘make over,” 

““make by,” “make for,” ‘“‘make of,” “‘make much of,”’ 
“‘make on,”’ ‘make sure of,” ‘‘make way,” “‘make away 


with,” ‘‘make believe,” “‘make light of,” “‘make good,”’ 
“‘make amends,” ‘‘make fast,” ‘‘make a landing,” 
‘““make a bed,” ‘make hay,” and soon. With so many 
idioms to one word, one can readily see what a host there 
is in the aggregate. 

Realizing the immensity of our task as teachers, and 
with a clear view of the goal, let us systematically bring 
into our language work, and teach more and more as 
our pupils advance, colloquial expressions, in order that 
our pupils may not be at sea in their reading and inter- 
course with others; that they may gain more of that 
fine art of conversation so well called ‘‘the breath of the 
soul, the commerce of hearts, the bond of friendship, 
the mother of knowledge.”’ To obtain skill in this art 
is indeed one of the great objects of education. Much 
that is learned from text-books is forgotten, but the 
ability to converse well and to understand English with 
all its peculiar variety of expressions, is an accom- 
plishment which, once acquired, will never be forgotten, 
but will be the key to unlock the treasure house of 
knowledge and the banquet hall where one may feast 
on the joys afforded by social intercourse and by reading 
good literature. 

To begin the teaching of colloquial language different 
ways will suggest themselves to the teacher. Perhaps, 
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to save time, a good way would be to have printed in 
large type and hung up the various sentences which the 
beginning pupil is to use in expressing its wants. As the 
child acquires a vocabulary, conversation should be 
encouraged. Objects may be brought into the school- 
room and little incidents may be taken advantage of to 
furnish subjects of conversation. Often language can 
be learned much more readily by the pupils in conver- 
sation than in any other way. We should introduce 
into our questioning new words and expressions with 
a view to teaching them. Correct answers should be 
studied and learned, and new forms of questioning 
should be taught. 

We should put questions to pupils in such a form as 
they will be likely to meet with in conversation, and 
teach them to ask such questions as you yourself would 
ask in the store or in conversation with a friend or person 
outside the schoolroom. Printed sets could be pre- 
pared of imaginary conversations, and of questions on 
practical every-day subjects for the pupils to study and 
answer. Practice and drill till all sorts of questions 
can be asked and answered fully and freely. 

As the pupil becomes more established in language, 
in writing news and local events, the teacher should 
bring in colloquial expressions, frequently those that 
are new to the pupil. One could say, for instance, ‘“‘a 
little behindhand,”’ for ‘“‘late” or “‘tardy;’’ .a boil, if a 
pupil should have one, could be referred to as ‘‘one of 
Job’s comforters;”’ for “‘stop,”’ we could substitute the 
word “‘quit”’ or the expression “‘let up,” or even ‘‘cut 
it out,” on occasion. ‘Not that we should expect our 
pupils to use these expressions necessarily, but that they 
should know what they mean. It is one thing to be 
able to read and understand language, and quite another 
thing to use it properly. The deaf should keep on safe 
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ground in the use of language. We all understand 
much language that we do not use. 

In order to make sure that they are being taught, a 
list of the common colloquial expressions together with 
idioms should be made out and arranged for the different 
grades. It would be well, too, regularly to examine and 
mark pupils on subdivisions of language and thus im- 
press upon them more the importance of the subject. 

Wall slates in the study or other room where the 
pupils congregate out of school hours can be made 
good use of by teachers and officers in telling bits of 
news or making announcements. The pupils with their 
curiosity aroused are all eager to know the meaning of 
any new term or expression. 

There should be regular periods devoted to reading, 
where pupils have a considerable vocabulary. Pupils 
should be taught to read, all reading the thing during 
the period, new words and expressions being explained 
and those more important made a note of and frequently 
reviewed. Stories and books, interesting and suitable, 
should be read and reread and furnish subjects for com- 
position. It is only by persistent effort and constant 
repetition that our pupils can get hold of our intricate 
language. But by giving them a good start in the right 
direction in the schoolroom, I believe they will form 
that habit which in the end will have its good results, 
in fact, will make them readers. 

Realizing, then, the supreme need of the deaf, that 
they may think, may reason, may read, and may con- 
verse better, let us lay well the language foundation, 
but add also the superstructure, teaching English more 
as it is spoken and thus make our work complete. 

EDWARD P. GALE, 


Instructor in the Maryland School, 
Frederick, Maryland. 


MR. JONES’S SECOND BOOK OF ENGLISH. 


“A Study of English for the Intermediate or Gram- 
mar Grades, Book II” (Columbus, School Printing 
Office, 1915, 12mo, pp. 189), by Mr. J. W. Jones, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School, is ‘‘ dedicated to the 
deaf children of Ohio and elsewhere.’”’. Its preparation 
has been purely a work of love, inspired by the need of 
better language in the author’s own school. 

The arrangement is good, the book being divided into 
three parts: ‘Constructing Language (Writing and 
Speaking) ; Dissected Language (Grammar), and Irregu- 
lar Language (Idioms, Proverbs, Figures of Speech, 
etc.).”’ These may be studied’ in the order named or 
in connection with each other, as the teacher thinks 
best. Mr. Jones quaintly adds, ‘“‘Synthesis, analysis, 
and reading form the tripod to support good language.”’ 

The section on the Verb is particularly helpful, a 
careful drill on tenses being given. The few pages 
devoted to the articles a, an, and the, with the accom- 
panying stories to illustrate the use of these stumbling- 
blocks for the deaf, is a remarkably clear yet simple 
exposition of this difficult subject. 

The book could scarcely be used as a text-book pure 
and simple. It would be difficult, for instance, to 
assign a chapter for study by the pupil alone outside 
of the schoolroom. But that is not the purpose of the 
author. In his “ Final Word” he says that “‘At best a 
book is only a help. An intelligent, enthusiastic, and 
interested teacher is far more important than a book.’’ 
In another place he speaks of ‘‘ the wide-awake teacher;”’ 
in still another of the “skilful leadership” of the 
teacher. 

One of the excellent features of the work is its large 
number of extracts from the best writers—selections 
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suited to the development of the pupil. These are 
intended not only to be read, but also to be examined 
carefully with reference to the particular point under 
discussion. Mr. Jones says, ‘‘A study of English, to be 
most effective, must awaken the reading sense and 
create a desire for more of the story, whether told in 
poetry or prose.” In the hope that this may be done, 
he gives in each case the name of the book in which the 
rest of the selection may be read, and that of the 
publisher. Not content with this, he repeatedly calls 
attention to the fact that additional material for both 
reading and drill should be furnished by the teacher, 
and that it should be selected from good reading matter 
and in connected form. He adds that ‘a study of 
isolated sentences will not produce a vigorous knowledge 
of English.” 

The author says ‘‘the imagination plays such an 
important part in writing that it is necessary for those 
who wish to write well to cultivate it.’”’ He gives exer- 
cises in the form of questions to stimulate interest, and 
affirms that the imagination can be cultivated. He 
dwells on the fact that ‘“‘much writing is required for 
proficiency in composition,” and suggests subjects for 
original compositions as well as discussions on the read- 
ing matter, the latter to be reproduced in original 
language by the pupil. 

The book is attractive in appearance, is well printed 
on good paper, and has a few illustrations. The printing 
is by the pupils of the Ohio School, and reflects credit 
upon them. Altogether this “Study of English” is a 
suggestive and inspiring work for the “enthusiastic 
teacher,’ and should be widely adopted in our schools 


for the deaf. 
ELIZABETH PEET, 
Instructor in English in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 


ALLAN BRADSHAW FAY. 


Professor Allan Bradshaw Fay, of the faculty of 
Gallaudet College, died at the George Washington 
University Hospital in Washington, on July 5, 1915, 
after an operation for appendicitis. 

Professor Fay was the son of Dr. Edward Allen Fay, 
Vice-President of the College, and: grandson of Rev. 
Barnabas Maynard Fay, the first Principal of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, and so was of the third 
generation of educators of the deaf in this distinguished 
family of teachers and scholars. 

He was born August 1, 1872. His early childhood 
was spent on beautiful Kendall Green, while Gallaudet 
College was growing rapidly and earning fame under 
the guidance of Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet. 

After preparation in the Friends’ School and the 
Central High School of Washington he entered Harvard 
College in the fall of 1890. Here he took his bachelor’s 
degree with high honor in 1894. His inherited love for 
languages and his easy mastery of both ancient and 
modern tongues naturally led him to devote a con- 
siderable part of his college course to this branch of 
learning. He was so successful in this work that he 
was chosen Assistant in Spanish at Harvard after his 
graduation. He spent a year in this position, and won 
his Master’s degree at the close of the term. 

Poor health led Mr. Fay, for the next two years, to 
accept a position as tutor in a private family, combined 
with outdoor work on a fruit ranch, near National City, 
in southern California. Here he built up his strength 
greatly by life in the open air. 

He was called to the position of instructor in the 
faculty of Gallaudet College in the fall of 1897, and rose 
steadily to a full professorship through his high scholar- 
ship, faithful work, and sterling character. 
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In 1902 Professor Fay was married to Miss Margaret 
Ashby Lyle, of Danville, Kentucky, who with a 
daughter, Ellen Lyle Fay, and a son, Allan Bradshaw 
Fay, Junior, survive him. 

It was the privilege of the writer to know Mr. Fay 
for twenty-five years, as college mate, room-mate, and 
fellow teacher; and there was never a moment in those 
years when the slightest cloud obscured the bright glow 
of friendship. In work or play, in faculty meeting or on 
tennis court, even in the icy waters of the Charles River 
with overturned canoe, never did the cheerful, hopeful, 
reasonable, thoughtful, helpful spirit desert this friend. 

Though always ready for healthful play and delight- 
ing in outdoor sports, his high sense of duty never 
allowed him to neglect the work of college or home. He 
was a careful, thorough teacher, just and wise in his 
judgments, understanding well the weaknesses and the 
needs of young people, patient and gentle in the class 
room but demanding always of his students honest 
work, and so winning not only their affection but their 
respect. 

Professor Fay’s activities were not confined to Gallau- 
det College only. As chairman of the scholarship com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club of Washington he labored 
faithfully to interest promising young men in a course 
at his Alma Mater, and helped a number to get scholar- 
ships. He wasan active member of the Federal School- 
men’s Club, holding the office of Secretary at the time 
of his death. 

He took up with success a year ago the work of assist- 
ing his father in the editorship of the Annals. He was 
made Assistant Secretary of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at the recent meeting at Staun- 
ton. A reminder of his careful and faithful work has 
just gone out to members of our profession—the Pro- 
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ceedings of the Staunton meeting of the Convention, 
which he finished editing only a few months before his 
death. 

We sincerely mourn the loss of Allan Bradshaw Fay— 
another of those splendid men who have given their 
lives to the education of the deaf—men whose high 
character and successful endeavors have made the world 
realize that the miracles of old are still being done to-day 
by the followers of Christ. 

PERCIVAL HALL, 


President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—Miss Kathlena W. Gordon has re- 
signed to teach in the Pennsylvania Institution. She is 
succeeded by Miss Edith E. Richards, from the Pennsylvania 
Institution. 


California School.—Miss Lizzie Moffat, a teacher in this 
school for the past twenty-seven years, and formerly a teacher 
in the Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, died 
April 14, 1915, having had a stroke of' paralysis on March 
first. Mr. William A. Caldwell said of her in a memorial 
address: 


Miss Moffat had been connected with this school for over a quarter 
of a century, having come here from New York in 1888. She came with 
an established reputation as a teacher and her work in this school was 
characterized by devotion, loyalty, and faithfulness. Her interest in 
her pupils did not end with their school life, but followed them into the 
world. She was always attentive to the call of any in trouble or distress. 
It is likely that if all the persons she has helped were now to seek entrance 
to this room, there would not be space enough to accommodate them 
within these walls. Such of her friends as knew her lavish benefactions, 
which were always made unostentatiously and were known of only by 
accident, such friends sometimes used to advise her to be more sparing 
of her gifts and to provide more carefully for the morrow, but if she ever 
felt that the advice was good, the first appeal that came to her was 
sufficient to make her forget everything else. 
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Miss Moffat was a writer of ability and was a valued contributor to 
our professional journal, the American Annals of the Deaf. For several 
years the articles which she called by the modest name of ‘‘ Paragraphs” 
furnished valuable aid to the readers of the Annals, and their value is 
evidenced by the frequency with which they are still quoted by others. 

In common with all humanity, Miss Moffat had faults, and she would 
not wish them to be ignored or glossed over, but she will be remembered 
for her excellencies, her unsparing devotion to duty, her unfailing loyalty 
to her friends, to her school and her country, and her practical sympathy 
for the distressed and the afflicted. 


Miss Marguerite Brown, from the Rhode Island Institute, 
has been appointed a teacher and Miss Mabel Dahl, who 
received her training in the California School, also has charge 
of a class. 


Canton School.—The Columbus correspondent of the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal says the day-school at Canton, Ohio, which 
was discontinued ten years.ago, is to be reopened this fall 
with Miss Carrie L. Jones, from the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, a daughter of the Superintendent of the Ohio 
School, as teacher. 


Central New York Institution.—Miss Gladys V. L. Burr has 
resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania Institution. She is 
succeeded by Miss Mildred Crampton, trained in the Insti- 
tution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

The entire heating system has been overhauled and the 
plant renovated by installing pumps, boiler, hot-water tank, 
and smokestack. 


Clarke School.—Miss Caroline 8. Daniels has resigned to 
be married and Miss Mabel Van Deusen to teach near her 
home in California. A few weeks before the close of the last 
school year Miss Helen B. Kenney, who had been a teacher 
in this school from the beginning of the year, died at her home 
after a brief illness. Mr. Wallace B. Blandin, for many years 
instructor in the cabinet shop, has resigned. 

Florida School.—Miss Josephine Timberlake, Miss Leonora 


Hourigan, Miss Minnie M. Rupley, and Miss Virginia Hay- 
wood have resigned. Their successors are Miss Grace Hollo- 
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way, trained at the North Carolina School; Miss Moffitt 
Bell, of Fort Smith, Arkansas; Miss Nan D. Mayers, irom 
the Oregon School; and Miss Sadie Stovall, from the Missis- 
sippi School. 

Contracts have been let for the erection of a hospital, and 
an administration building for the Colored Department. 
The hospital will cost about $12,000 and the administration 
building $20,000. 


Gallaudet College.—Mr. Julius J. Heimark, M. A., physical 
director and instructor in Latin and natural science, has 
resigned to study medicine. Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, M. A., 
from the New York Institution, a graduate of St. Olaf Col- 
lege and of the Normal Department of Gallaudet, has been 
appointed instructor in Latin and natural science; Mr. 
Frederick H. Hughes, M. A., from the Alabama School, a 
graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution and of Gallaudet 
College, instructor in Latin and natural science; Mr. O. L. 
Mclntyre, B. A., a graduate of Westminster College, instruc- 
tor in physical training; and Miss Agnes Suman, of the Ken- 
dall School, instructor in dressmaking. 

Special courses now given include agriculture and chemistry 
for the young men and cataloguing and dressmaking for the 
young women. 

On Presentation Day, May 5, 1915, a life-size portrait of 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet was unveiled. It is the work of William 
B. Closson. It is regarded by Dr. Gallaudet’s friends as a 
good likeness and is pronounced by competent judges an 
excellent work of art. It is the gift of the Alumni of the 
College and the presentation was made in their behalf by 
Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss. The following candidates for degrees 
were presented: for the degree of Master of Arts, Edith Mabel 
Nelson, B. A., who pursued post-graduate studies in the 
College during the past year; for the degree of Bachelor of 
Pedagogy, Frances McKee, B. A., Normal Fellow; for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, Ruia Ursulla Burt, Vernon 
Leslie Butterbaugh, Wallace Dickinson Edington, Edward 
Shaffer Foltz, and Frederick Antonio Moore; for the degree 
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of Bachelor of Science, Ralph Raymond Decker and John 
Marinius Jacobsen; for the degree of Bachelor of Letters, 
Stacia Barbara Kuta. Julia Penn Dougherty, Russell Stephen 
Willingford Moore, Josie Eleanor Sims, and Walter Jones 
Tucker, Normal Students, were presented as candidates for 
teacher’s certificates. The address to the graduating class 
was by Hon. Frederick L. Siddons, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

The Proceedings of the Semi-Centennial of the College 
held last June are published in full with many appropriate 
illustrations in Buff and Blue for April, 1915. 


Georgia School.—Miss Alice M. Aleorn has resigned to 
teach in the Colorado School and Miss Almira Hammond to 
teach in the Pennsylvania Institution. Miss Grace Kinsley 
retires from the work. New teachers are Miss Ruth Berger 
of Markleton, Pennsylvania, Miss Susan H. Norris, from the 
North Carolina School at Morganton, and Miss Mary 
Elizabeth McKinney, of Stanford, Kentucky. 


Idaho School.—Miss Mabel Meharg, trained in this School, 
has been appointed a full teacher. 

An addition to the main building costing $10,000 will be 
ready for use on the first of November. 


Illinois School.—Miss Eliza Kent, formerly a teacher in 
the Illinois School, died at Battle Creek, Michigan, May 26, 
1915. She began teaching in this School in 1889, having 
previously been a teacher in public schools and superintendent 
of the public schools of Jacksonville, Illinois. After her 
retirement in 1908 she made her home with her long-time 
friend and companion, Miss Annie E. Morse, at Old Mission, 
Michigan. The past winter, however, was spent in Cali- 
fornia. Miss Kent is remembered in the School as an earnest 
and successful teacher and a faithful friend and is known to 
the profession generally by her excellent manual of arith- 
metic. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—Mr. 
F. Howard Covey, instructor in cabinet making, has been 
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made head teacher of the industrial department. Miss 
Millicent B. Fuller has resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania 
Institution and Miss Mildred M. Milnes, from the Nebraska 
School, takes her place. 


Iowa School.—Miss Mary M. Smith, teacher of sewing and 
dressmaking, has resigned and is succeeded by Mrs. Etta 
Bryan. Miss Sara L. Woodworth, of the oral department, 
has resigned to teach in California and is succeeded by Miss 
Lila I. Wendell, from the Bloomington, Wisconsin, Day- 
School. Mrs. Carlotta B. Bopp, teacher of drawing and 
china painting, has resigned. 


Kendall School.—Miss Beulah M. Stebbins, a graduate of 
the Oswego, New York, Normal School, has been appointed 
teacher of Manual Training. 


Louisiana School.—Miss Ann M. Gibson, from the New 
England Industrial School, has been appointed Principal 
of the Oral Department, and Miss Eleanor Krome a teacher 
in the same department. 

Mr. Holmes is trying to establish a military department 
and if he can secure a commandant expects to be able to do 
sO. 

Mrs. Elizabeth [Ferguson] Sullivan, a successful teacher, 
died at her home in Baton Rouge, April 14, 1915, aged forty- 
five. Mrs. Sullivan taught in the Illinois School for sixteen 
years before her marriage to Mr. Andrew J. Sullivan five 
years ago and in the Louisiana School during the past year. 
L. L. T. in the Pelican of April 24 says of her: 

“Possessing all those traits of character and qualities which go into 
the making of a noble and lovable woman, she won all hearts. Her most 
prominent characteristics were her kindness of heart and consideration 
for others. She had the most sympathetic nature I have ever known 
and her charity and thoughtfulness were unbounded. * * * Her 


heart was in her work and her love and patience for the little children 
under her instruction was inexhaustible.” 


Maine School.—Miss Mary Lincoln Divine died May 22, 


1915, in Philadelphia. Miss Divine began her work with 
the deaf in the Nebraska School in 1887, then taught in the 
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Pennsylvania Institution for seven years, and for the past 
twenty years has been the efficient and valued First Assistant 
Teacher of the Maine School. 


Maryland (Overlea) School——Mr. Fred C. Numbers has 
resigned as Head Teacher and Mr. Orlando McClure has been 
appointed Principal, an office which has been vacant since 
Mr. T. C. Forrester went to Frederick. 


Missouri School.—Mr. C. H. Hill, for fifty-two years a 
faithful and efficient teacher of the deaf, the last eighteen 
years in the Missouri School, and for ten years Superintendent 
of the West Virginia School, has resigned because of advanc- 
ing age. New teachers are Miss Mary N. Woodson, from the 
Kansas School; Miss Julia P. Dougherty, trained in the Nor- 
mal Department of Gallaudet College; and Mr. Luther H. 
Crockett, a graduate of Westminster College, trained at the 
Missouri School. 

During the summer over $21,000 has been spent for im- 
provements and repairs. ° 


Montana School.—Miss Cuma A. Rich is succeeded by Miss 
Rose B. Alcorn, from the Tennessee School, and Miss Ruth 
Taylor, who resigns to go back to the University, is succeeded 
by Miss Ruth Comp. 


Nebraska School——Miss Martha C. Bell, Miss Mildred 
M. Milnes, and Miss Emma L. Anderson: have resigned; 
Miss Bell to become Principal of the Sarah Fuller Home, 
Miss Milnes to teach in the Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, New York, and Miss Anderson to live at home. Miss 
Edith Wyckoff, from the Pennsylvania Institution, Miss 
Ruth Wyckoff, from the Illinois School, and Miss Marian 
Taylor, from the New England Industrial School, have 
been appointed. 

The new primary building has been completed and will 
be occupied this fall; also a new heating and power plant has 
been installed. 
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New Jersey School.—Miss Lila W. Wood has resigned to 
be married. 


New York Institution —Mr. Harry T. Vigour, M. A., has 
resigned to take up special studies at Chicago University and 
Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, M. A., has been released to teach in 
Gallaudet College. 


North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Miss Susan H. 
Norris has resigned to teach in the Georgia School, Miss 
Constance Quackenbos and Miss Frances F. Carter to be 
nearer home, Miss Annie C. Wilkinson and Miss Helen 
Shurtleff to live at home, and Miss Pearl Trogdon to be 
married. New teachers are Miss Willie C. Spainhour, 
formerly of the North Carolina School, recently from the 
Pennsylvania Institution; Miss Blanche Van Deveer, for- 
merly of the North Carolina School, recently from the 
Western New York Institution; Miss Bertha Thomas, from 
the Ohio School; Miss Irene June Tucker, from the Mystic 
Oral School; Miss Marguerite B. Osborne, from the Northern 
New York Institution; Miss Annie Cobb, Miss Sarah Wake- 
field, and Miss Catherine Taylor, all trained at the North 
Carolina School. Miss Cora Byrd, assistant sewing teacher, 
is appointed sewing teacher in place of Miss Anna Keith, 
resigned. 


North Dakota School.—M‘. Blattner has resigned the super- 
intendency to become Superintendent of the Oklahoma 
School. Miss Gertrude Hines has resigned to teach in the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution and is succeeded by Miss 
Ida M. Bach, from the Black River Falls, Wisconsin, School. 
Miss Edna E. Davis, a graduate of Hamline University, 
trained at the Central Institute, St. Louis, is added to the 
corps of teachers. 


Ohio School.—Miss Verna King has resigned; Miss Bertha 
Thomas has resigned to teach in the North Carolina School 
at Morganton, and Miss Julia Marshall to be married. Miss 
Lois Edwards takes a year’s leave of absence on account of 


> 
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ill health. New teachers are Miss Blanche Jones, Miss 
Albertine Hoeffler, Miss Mary Dennis, and Miss Given Mar- 
quis, all trained at the Ohio School. Miss Frances Walker 
returns from a vear’s leave of absence. 

Mr. Matthew Galimore Raffington, a teacher in the Ohio 
School from 1861 to 1884, died at his home in Green Castle, 
Jamaica, March 27, 1915, aged seventy-nine. Mr. Raffing- 
ton was a native of Jamaica and received his education at the 
Ohio School. He was a conscientious teacher, deeply inter- 
ested in his work, and exerting an influence for good upon the 
pupils. 


Oklahoma School.—Mr. Frank Read, Jr., is succeeded as 
Superintendent by Mr. J. W. Blattner, M. A., from the North 
Dakota School. We hope so good a man as Mr. Read will 
not be lost to the profession. The position came to Mr. 
Blattner unsought. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Ethelwyn Hammond, Miss 
Pauline B. Camp, Miss Willie C. Spainhour, Miss Claudia 
M. Redd, Miss Bessie L. Walker, Miss Constance H. Christ, 
Miss Sadie J. Charles, Miss Edith Wyckoff, Miss Sabra C. 
Bradley, Miss Helen M. Haeseler, Miss Cora E. Gruver, 
Miss Minnie Gruver, Miss Sibyl B. Richards, Miss Edith 
E. Richards, Miss Doris E. Freeman, and Miss Elizabeth A. 
Stone have resigned. Their places are filled by Miss Lucia 
QO. Bell, Miss Laura E. Bell, Miss M. Alice Bartholomew, Miss . 
Gladys V. L. Burr, Miss Gertrude E. D. Durham, Miss 
Millicent Bowen Fuller, Miss Sophia C. Ferguson, Miss 
Kathalena W. Gordon, Miss Almira Hammond, Miss Ger- 
trude N. Kling, Miss Lucie Lewin, Miss Frances McKee, 
Miss Mabel G. Pollard, Miss Emma C. Whiting, Miss Ellen 
S. Werner, Mr. Orvis De Witt Dantzer, and Mr. Clarence 
J. Settles. 


South Dakota School.—Miss Sue Shirley Frazier has re- 
signed to teach in the New Mexico School, Miss Minnie B. 
Osborne and Miss Mazie F. Britt to be married, Miss Kath- 
leen M. Boland to accept a position elsewhere, and Miss Helen 
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Hoyt Craver to teach in the New Jersey School. Newly 
appointed teachers are Miss Vina Smith, formerly boys’ 
supervisor; Miss Augusta Haaser, who returns after a year’s 
absence, and her sister Miss Emma Rose Haaser; Miss Mary 
Wirgman, trained at the Black River Falls Day-School and 
Miss Augusta Roeder, trained at the Central Institute, St. 
Louis. 

A new silo has been erected and the barn has been altered 
to provide modern dairy quarters for a herd of six registered 
Holstein cows. The purchase price of the cows was $1,600. 
It is the intention of the school to teach dairying to as many of 
the boys as possible and Mr. Frank Jensen, of the Brookings 
Agricultural College, has been appointed instructor. 


Swansea Institution —Mr. B. H. Payne, after fifty-six 
years of work for the deaf, retired from the headmastership 
of the Swansea Institution at the end of last June. Mr. 
Payne lost his hearing at the age of ten, was educated at the 
Claremont Institution, Dublin, and later became a teacher 
in that school. For the last forty years he has beef the ener- 


getic and successful headmaster of the Swansea Institution. 
His son, the Rev. Arnold Hill Payne, is a well-known mission- 
ary to the deaf and author of the article ‘The Deaf and 
Dumb” in the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

Mr. P. L. Moore, a teacher for the past nine years in the 
‘ Swansea Institution, is appointed successor to Mr. Payne. 


Texas Schoo!.—Mr. George Begg, connected with the school 
for more than thirty years, retired at the close of last session, 
and is succeeded by Mr. Fred C. Numbers, Jr., from the 
Maryland School at Overlea. 

Misses Jernigan, Eifler, Smith, Abadie, Simcock, and Leona 
Posey took the summer normal course at Northampton 
during June and July. Mrs. Bickler asisted her sister, Miss 
Hilliard, at the Central Institute in St. Louis, in the normal 
training work there. 

The first session of the legislature, which adjourned just 
at the close of school last June, made appropriations of 
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$30,000 for an addition to the school building to be used 
as an auditorium and library, and $50,000 for a new primary 
building. There was little increase made in the maintenance 
fund or in the salary list. 


Utah School.—Miss Elizabeth DeLong, for many years a 
teacher, has resigned to remain at home with her aged mother. 
She is succeeded by Mrs. Mabel K. Ganske, a former teacher. 
Miss Ruth Groesbeck, teacher-in-training, has been ap- 
pointed a regular teacher. 

A building for fifty of the younger children, containing 
five schoolrooms, four dormitories, four house-mothers’ 
rooms, a reception room, a dining-room, a kitchen, two living 
rooms, a sewing room, bathrooms, toilets, lavatories, and 
store rooms has been erected at a cost of $40,000. The 
heating plant has been entirely remodeled, new boilers and 
stokers being installed, at a cost of $8,000. 


Vienna Jewish Institution —In August, 1914, Dr. Solomon 
Krenberger, who for twenty-five years has devoted himself to 
the education of feeble-minded children in Vienna and has 
been the editor of Hos since its establishment eleven years 
ago, was elected Director of the Jewish Institution in Vienna, 
Austria. 

Two of the eight teachers of the school are serving in the 
Austrian Army. 

On September 7, 1914, the buildings of the Institution were 
taken for an auxiliary hospital and since that time have 
received 150 sick and wounded German and Austrian 
soldiers. The school is not likely to be reopened until after 
the close of the war. 

Virginia School.—Miss Lucy Lee has resigned to teach in 
the Cincinnati Day-School and Miss Lucie Lewin to teach in 
the Pennsylvania Institution. They are succeeded by Miss 
Josephine Timberlake, from the Florida School, and Miss 
Elizabeth R. Lyle, formerly a teacher in the Pennsylvania 
Institution. 


West Virginia Institution—Mr. Charles D. Seaton, of 
the teaching staff, has printed a series of lessons on ‘‘ American 
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Literature” and ‘English Literature.’ They consist of 
brief biographical sketches of twenty-seven American and 
twenty-eight English authors. The language is simple and 
clear. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Carrie L. Jones 
has resigned to teach in the Canton, Ohio, Day-School and 
Miss Helen Dixon to rest until she can recover her eyesight. 
New teachers are Miss Etta L. Mueller, from the Minnesota 
School, and Miss Gertrude Hines, from the North Dakota 
School. 

Wisconsin School.—Miss Edythe May Lance, Miss Myrtle 
Davis, and Miss Helen 8. Collier have resigned. New 
teachers are Miss Alphilde Thompson, of Ishpeming, Michi- 
gan, and Miss Mary Williams of Delavan. The latter must 
not be confused with Miss Mary E. Williams, who was already 
a teacher in this School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Measurement of Efficiency—The Teacher of the Deaf 
for June, 1915, expresses deep interest in the results that may 
be expected from the investigation of the “ Efficiency Com- 
mittee”’ of the Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf, but thinks the distinction 
between “schooling” and ‘‘education” will be found to con- 
stitute the difficulty in fixing upon a standard of efficiency. 
“Life,” it says, ‘is experience; and education seeks to pre- 
pare the child for it. It must therefore be life, a fact which 
demonstrates that the conception of the school must be a 
very comprehensive one, including experience in its every 
aspect, intellectual, physical, manual, moral, social, and 
religious. Efficiency in ary of these at the expense of another 
may result in general failure. Development of industrial 
capacity at the sacrifice of the intelligence may produce an 
undesirable result. Mental alertness, unless balanced by 
character, may create a wastrel. Efficiency is an all-round 
development of the subject, and not an apparent smartness 
in this or that direction.” 
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The Teacher also sees “ difficulty in constructing any meter 
whose dial shall accurately register the results achieved, 
without adding to, or taking from, its figures in individual 
children because of either advantage or handicap arising 
from variations of physiological, mental, or social condition. 
What is success in one child may be properly accounted 
failure in another; and it is the aggregate of these successes 
and failures that either make or mar the efficiency of the 
school.” 


The End in View.—To the question asked by Mr. Richard 
QO. Johnson, in the March number of the Annals (vol. lx, 
page 183), “‘What is the end in view in the education of the 
deaf, anyhow? Let’s have an answer—and in a paragraph 
of fifty words,” the Kentucky Standard, in its issue of April 8, 
answered in a paragraph of precisely fifty words: 

“To educate the head, heart, and hand—the head to think clearly 
and express thoughts in correct English, written, spelled, or spoken; 
the heart to fear God, love justice, honor, truth, and one’s fellow men; 
the hand in some art or craft that shall afford the individual a com- 
fortable livelihood.” 


The Minnesota Day-School Law.—The following law relat- 
ing to the establishment of day-schools for deaf children was 
passed by the Minnesota legislature at its last session: 


Upon application of any special, independent, or common school dis- 
trict, complying with the provisions of this act, made to the State 
Superintendent of Education, he may grant permission to such district 
to establish and maintain within its limits one or more schools for the 
instruction of deaf children who are residents of the state. 

Any school district which shall maintain one or more such schools 
shall through its clerk or secretary report to the State Superintendent 
of Education annually, or oftener if he so direct, such facts relative to 
such school or schools as he may require. 

The courses and methods of instruction must comply with such 
requirements as may be outlined by the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. All schools for deaf children established under this act shall be 
conducted by the Combined System which includes the oral, the aural, 
the manual, and every method known to this profession; and the courses 
and methods of instruction shall be substantially equal or equivalent 
in efficiency to the course and methods of instruction established and 
employed in the State School for the Deaf at Faribault, Minnesota. The 
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State Superintendent of Education may designate any member of his 
staff as an inspector to visit and note the progress of these schools 
provided for in this act. 

Permission to establish such special classes may be granted to dis- 
tricts which have an actual attendance of not less fhan five deaf children 
between the ages of four and ten years who may come under the provi- 
sions of this act. Blind children, defective-speech children, and mentally 
subnormal children are not to be admitted to the same class with deaf 
children but must each have separate classes and separate teachers. 

There shall be paid out of the current school fund in the state treasury 
annually in the month of July, to the treasurer of the school district. 
board, or of the Board of Education, in the school district maintaining 
such school or under the charge of one or more teachers, whose appoint- 
ment and qualifications shall be approved by the State Superintendent 
of Education, the sum of one hundred ($100.00) dollars for each deaf 
child instructed in such school or schools having an annual session of at 
least nine months during the year preceding the first day of July. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer of the school district or of the 
Board of Education receiving the aid provided for in this section, to 
render annually to the State Superintendent of Education an itemized 
statement of all exnenditures of said school or schools. Any surplus 
at the end of the year shall be reserved as a special fund for the education 
of the deaf children of that district and can be used for no other purpose. 


Industries in Schools for the Deaf—In the Proceedings 
(printed at the Northern New York Institution) of the New 
York State Conference of Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers of the Deaf, held at Albany last May, Dr. Harris 
Taylor is reported as saying in the course of a discussion on 
Industrial Instruction: 


“‘T would like to know what is meant by the industries in the schools 
for the deaf. There is the list published in the Annals, but it appears to 
be an untruthful record of what is done in the schools for the deaf.” 

The list of ‘‘ Industries Taught in American Schools for the 
Deaf,” published every year in the January number of the 
Annals, is compiled by the editor from the returns made 
directly to him by the heads of the several schools and it is 
assumed that each head makes a truthful statement concern- 
ing his own school. In answer to an inquiry as to what he 
meant by the remark above quoted, Dr. Taylor replies: 


‘What I meant was that there is such a wide divergence in the reports 
of superintendents and principals as to what constitutes an industry 
that the statistics on the subject give one no reliable information in 
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regard to what is actually taught in the industrial departments of our 
schools. I did not mean to say that the ‘untruthfulness’ of this record 
is in any way the fault of the editor of the Annals.” 


Probably the term “‘industries’’ is given a broader interpre- 
tation by some superintendents and principals than by others. 
In most of the returns it seems to include not only ‘“ what is 
taught in the industrial departments of our schools’ with 
a view to affording a means of self-support after leaving 
school—what is nowadays called “vocational training’’— 
but also such elementary exercises as kindergarten occupa- 
tions, sloyd, and manual training. Perhaps these latter are 
not ‘‘industries’”’ strictly speaking, but they give valuable 
preliminary training for vocational instruction and it is a 
matter of interest to know how widely they are taught in our 
schools. In every case the “industries taught’ are dis- 
tinctly stated and it cannot be supposed that any statement 
made is deliberately “untruthful.” 


The European War and Schools for the, Deaf —Not only 
are many of the European schools for the deaf occupied as 
hospitals, but in some of them arrangements are now made for 
giving instruction by the teaching staff to wounded soldiers, 
especially those whose hearing has been impaired. We learn 
from the Organ der Taubstummen-Anstaiten in Deutschland 
that since August 27, 1914, the Royal Institution at Wiirz- 
burg, Bavaria, has received wounded soldiers as pupils. 
The branches: taught are manual training, gymnastics, 
writing, drawing, composition, industries, stenography, lip- 
reading for the deaf, auricular training for the hard of hearing, 
and speech training for the defective in speech. The instruc- 
tion, to which three and a half hours daily are devoted, is given 
by Mr. Kroiss, the Director, and six teachers of the Institu- 
tion, all working voluntarily and without compensation. Up 
to June 1, 1915, the school had been attended by 225 wounded 
soldiers. 

The Revue Générale, which we are glad to announce resumed 
publication some months ago, says in its number for June, 
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1915, that instruction in speech-reading and auricular 
training is given gratuitously to wounded soldiers in the 
French Schools at Lyons and Larnay (near Poitiers), and that 
Mr. Collignon, Director of the National Institution at Paris, 
has submitted to the Minister of the Interior a plan by which 
similar service may be rendered by the instructors of that 
Institution. 

Psychological Deafness and Muteness.—The Revue Générale 
for June, 1915, cites several newspaper stories of soldiers 
who have been made deaf or mute in battle with no apparent 
injury to the physical organs of hearing or speech and have 
afterwards recovered under the influence of some sudden 
emotion; for instance, while attending an exhibition of moving 
pictures. In one case, it is said, a soldier who had lost the 
power of speech was told by the surgeons that a serious 
operation would be necessary. ‘‘Do what .you will,’ wrote 
the soldier. They gave him chloroform but performed no 
operation. When he awoke he spoke freely and since then 
his favorite subject of conversation has been the skill of the 
surgeon who ‘‘operated”’ upon him. 


Pensions for Teachers.—California, Indiana, New York, 
and Minnesota have passed laws pensioning public-school 
teachers and making the teachers in the schools for the deaf 
eligible to membership in the fund. If all the States would do 
likewise the committee of the Association, Convention, and 
Conference which has long had the subject of pensions for 
teachers of the deaf under consideration might be discharged. 

The sections of the New York law on this subject read as 
follows: 

§ 1095. Retirement of certain’ teachers in state institutions and institu- 
tions receiving state pupils. Every teacher in a state institution and in 
an institution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb and blind, 
receiving state pupils whose instruction and support are paid for by the 
state, who, for a period of ten years immediately preceding, has been 
employed as a teacher in any college, school, or institution maintained 
and supported by the state, or in any such institution for the instruction 
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of the deaf and dumb and blind and who shall have been engaged 
in teaching in some college, university, school, academy, institution, 
teachers’ institutes, or in the public schools of this state or elsewhere 
during a period aggregating thirty years must, at his request, or may, on 
the order of the commissioner of education, be retired from such employ- 
ment. 

§ 1097. Retirement upon recommendation of governing body of institu- 
tion where teacher is employed. Upon the recommendation of a majority 
of the members of the board or governing body having in charge any 
such college, school, or institution, that a member of the teaching force 
be retired on account of mental or physical incapacity for the perform- 
ance of duty, the commissioner of education may retire such person and 
issue to such person the certificate set forth in section ten hundred and 
ninety-six of this chapter, provided such person has been employed for 
ten years as a teacher in any college, school, or institution maintained 
and supported by the state, or in any such institution for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb and the blind, and has been engaged in teaching 
in some college, university, school, academy, or institution or in the pub- 
lic schools of this state or elsewhere during a period aggregating twenty 
years. 

§ 1098. Amount to be paid to such retired teacher. Every person who 
shall be retired under the provisions of this article shall be entitled to 
receive from the state one-half the salary which such person was receiv- 
ing at the date of such retirement, not to exceed, however, one thousand 
dollars per annum. In no ease shall the payment to any person retired 
hereunder be less than the sum of three hundred dollars. 


The St. Louis Symposium.—A “Symposium on the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf” was presented under the auspices of the 
St. Louis Medical Society, April 10, 1915. Addresses were 
made by Dr. R. Emmet Kane, President of the Society, on 
the obligations of the physician to the deaf; by Mr. Roger 
Baldwin, Secretary of the Civic League, on the responsibilities 
of the community; by Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Editor of the 
Laryngoscope, on medical cooperation; by Mr. J. Stuart 
Morrison, Superintendent of the Missouri School, on the 
need of properly qualified teachers; and by Miss Ethel M. 
Hilliard, Principal of the Central Institute, who, assisted 
by Miss Josephine Avendino, Senior Instructor in the 
Institute, gave a practical demonstration with selected 
pupils. The addresses are published in full in the Laryngo- 
scope for April, 1915. 
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The National Association of the Deaf.—A special meeting 
of the National Association of the Deaf was held at San 
Francisco, July 19-25, 1915, under the auspices of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. The members were entertained 
with generous hospitality by the deaf people of California. 
The New York Journal says that asa convention the meeting fell 
below the usual standard. That is apt to be the case with 
meetings held in connection with attractive expositions. But 
Dr. J. H. Cloud, who has attended every Convention since 
1889 and closely followed the proceedings, says in a later 
issue of the Journal that in his opinion the meeting ‘‘was 
standard in all essential particulars.”” Resolutions substan- 
tially the same as those of the Ninth Convention at Colorado 
Springs in 1910, favoring the Combined System and the use 
of the sign language (Annals, lv, 408), were adopted. Other 
resolutions were: 

WueEnreas, The deaf, handicapped by their lack of hearing, more than 
anv other class are benefited through life by the amelioration which 
education effects; and consequently are losers, along with the communi- 
ties wherein they live, by the tendency to shorten their terms at school 
and ignore the educational privileges which the state allows them; be it 

Resolved, That this Association recommends the enactment of a 
uniform compulsory education law for the deaf in all and every state 
wherein such laws do not at present exist. 

Wuereas, The requirements in the industrial world are for better 
trained and more competent workmen, and the deaf need every assist- 
ance in this direction; be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon superintendents and administrative 
bodies of all schools for the deaf more liberal appropriations for this 
department of their schools, to the end that thoroughly modern methods 
may be taught. 

Wuereas, There is no necessity for an educated deaf person to beg 
or solicit alms on account of deafness; and, 

Wuereas, There are many cases of persons who are not really deaf 
but hearing people who prey on the sympathy of the public to the injury 
of the respectable and self-supporting deaf; therefore be it, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that stringent laws 
should be enacted making it a penal offense to ask pecuniary aid on 
account of deafness or on pretense of being ‘‘deaf and dumb.” 


The Proceedings are published in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
of July 29 and August 5. The Journal was made the official 
organ of the Association for the next two years, or until the 
next meeting of the Association. 
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Proceedings of the Twentieth Meeting of the Convention.— 
The Proceedings of the Twentieth Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf held at Staunton, Virginia, 
June 25 to July 1, 1914, have been published at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in a volume of 374 octavo pages. It is 
sent free to all members of the Convention; non-members 
can obtain it by sending two dollars to President Hall, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Incorporated in the Proceedings is the important body of 
statistics collected by the Industrial Section of the Conven- 
tion, of which Mr. Warren Robinson is Chairman. These 
statistics give the age when deafness occurred; the cause of 
deafness; the school attended; the method of instruction 
(oral or manual); the term of instruction; whether manual 
training, sewing, cooking, housekeeping, etc., were taught; 
what trade was taught, for how many hours per day, and 
for how many years; whether art was taught, and, if so, 
whether it has proved of any practical use; whether agri- 
culture was taught; the present occupation and for how long 
it has been followed; the wages received; whether the wages 
are the same as hearing people receive for the same work; 
whether the income is sufficient to provide for saving; whether 
the employment is steady, and, if not, why not; the chief means 
of communication with hearing people; whether one belongs 
to a labor union, and, if so, whether it is helpful; what occupa- 
tions are regarded as desirable for the deaf; whether any 
insurance is carried; and whether one is a member of any 
club or association for the deaf or for the hearing. The 
number of cases reported is 409 and they are tabulated by 
states, the number of states represented being 37. These 
statistics are valuable; but their value would be greatly 
enhanced if they were summarized as well as tabulated. 


B. St. John Ackers.—Mr. B. St. John Ackers, a prominent 
advocate of the education of the deaf in Great Britain, died 
at his home, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, England, April 18, 
1915. His interest in the work was awakened nearly half a 
century ago by the deafness of a young daughter and, though 
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there were other important claims upon his time and thought 
as a public man, the welfare of the deaf always had the first 
place in his affections. In 1872 and 1873 he visited with 
Mrs. Ackers many schools for the deaf in America and 
Europe and reached the conclusion, which he set forth in a 
letter to the editor of the Annals published in volume xix, 
pages 79-90, that the oral method, when carried out under 
favorable conditions, offered the greatest advantages to deaf 
children. In order to give practical effect to his convictions 
he founded in 1877 the ‘‘Society for Training Teachers of 
the Deaf and Diffusion of the German System in the United 
Kingdom.” As a member of Parliament in 1885 he promoted 
the creation of the Royal Commission which investigated the 
subject of the education of the deaf very thoroughly, and 
was himself a member of the Commission. During forty 
years he was active in most of the British organizations to 
promote the welfare of the deaf, and exerted a powerful 
influence in behalf of their education by the oral method. 


Mr. Best’s ‘The Deaf.’”’—Mr. Harry Best, author of the 
important work ‘The Deaf,” requests that any one discover- 
ing any errors in the book will report them to him. Such cor- 
rections, he says, will be more than welcome. His address is 
University Settlement, 184 Eldridge Street, New York. 


The International Bulletin.—The publication of the Bulle- 
tin international de l’enseignement des sourds-muets has been 
discontinued on account of the war. Whether it will be 
possible for it to be revived after peace has been made is 
doubtful. The four volumes of the Bulletin that have been 
published contain valuable contributions on the subject of 
the education of the deaf and are highly creditable to Mr. 
Thollon and his associates of the National Institution at 
Paris who have been responsible for its publication. We 
regret that they feel compelled to suspend it and, notwith- 


standing the present gloomy outlook, we hope circumstances 


will permit its resumption at a not distant date. 
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Reports of Schools—We have received the following reports 
of schools: Edinburgh Royal Institution, One hundred and 
fifth Annual, for 1914; Jews Home, London, England, Forty- 
fourth Annual, for 1914; Kendall School, 1915; Ontario 
School, Annual, for 1913-14; Rotterdam Institution, Sixty- 
first Annual, for 1913-14; Vienna Jewish Institution, Sixty- 
first Annual, for 1914. 


The Annals Index.—It has been the custom of the Annals 
to publish an Index once in every ten years. The present 
year will complete the sixth decade of the Annals’ volumes. 
For the sake of economy the Index to the Annals for volumes 
li to lx will be published in the November number for the 
present year, instead of separately as heretofore, the number 
being devoted wholly to the Index. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 


LESSONS ON 
THE TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS 
(Arranged for Third Grade Classes) 
BY 
LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of the Beverly School for the Deaf 


Price $.70 each ($7.50 per dozen) 
Orders may be sent to the author, 283 Elliott St., Beverly, Mass. 


The book is designed to take the place of the hektographed book and 
contains in addition to the lessons on the trades and occupations a 
number of pages of questions and drill work. Also full-page illustrations 
in color to be used for picture description. 


Ready October 1, 1915. 
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WHAT THE 
MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILD 
OUGHT TO KNOW 


By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M.A. 


Founder and Principat of the Wright 
Orat Schoot; Huthor of “Education Yeeds 
of the Deat,’’ Ete. 


An educator of twenty-five years’ experience in teaching the deaf 
explains how the most difficult and fundamental part of the deaf child’s 
education can best be accomplished by the mother during the heretofore 
wasted years before school age is reached. He makes clear by practical 
and explicit directions how the child can be prepared for lip-reading 
and speaking and helped to normal development. 


All those who have to do with the deaf should be familiar with the book. The 
ground has never bee. covered before and the need for just such a book is only too 
evident. 74 cents net. 


Send for descriptive circular 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

FRANK M. DRIGGS, Secretary, 
Utah School for the Deaf, 
Ogden, Utah. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated with Maps and Pictures. 
By Grace M. Beattig, 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


A first text-book in Geography written in simple language for young 
children. 
70 cents per copy $7.80 per dozen copies. 


THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 


1741-1747 California St. 
Denver, Colorado. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
Carouine C. Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past — instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale. 


“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HamMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Ketioae. Price $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Jonn E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Wiiiovansy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Grace M. Beart, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE ANNALS. 


If a sufficient number of orders are rece'ved in advance to make it 
worth while, some extra copies of the November number of the Annals, 
containing an Index to the last ten volumes, will be printed and will be 
bound with the four Indexes already published in a single volume, thus 
giving a complete Index to the sixty volumes of the Annals. 


Price $3 net. 
Please order immediately. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Numbers |, 2, and 3 Mount Morris Park, 
West, New York City. 
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9th 
ELEVATED RAILROAD 


A select boarding and day 
school for pupils wholly or 
partially deaf. The speech 
method is employed exclu- 
sively. 

The fact that the school 
has grown and _ prospered 
under the same management 
for more than twenty years 
is a guarantee of the value of 
its work. Its former pupils 
are to be found from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian Northwest, liv- 
ing their lives successfully 
among hearing people. 


Established in 1894 by its 
present Principal, John Dut- 
ton Wright, M. A., author of 
‘What the Mother of a Deaf 
Child Ought to Know,” a 
little handbook telling parents 
how to utilize at home the 
hitherto wasted years of a 
deaf child’s life before school 
age is reached. 
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